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(GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe and Slinker 


The authors of GENERAL BUSINESS have avoided a 
vocabulary that is too juvenile or too advanced, but 
have planned the vocabulary definitely for the pupils 
of approximately the ninth grade. A specific plan is 
used to develop gradually a useful business vocabulary 
through word study in each lesson. 


The successful use of GENERAL BUSINESS in approxi- 

mately 5,500 schools proves that it is adapted to the pupils for which it is intended. 
This book is for the first course in business. The course is often referred to as junior 
business, elementary business, or introduction to business. The subject matter has a 
dual value: It presents the fundamentals of business that should be understood by 
everyone; and it serves as an introduction to other commercial courses. In many schools, 
the subject is taught to every pupil. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is available with optional workbooks, achievement tests, and 
examinations. A teachers’ manual is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Editorial... 


Professional Attitudes 


Doctors, lawyers, ministers, engineers, and other professional men find it 
necessary and advantageous to maintain a high set of professional standards. 
Entirely too many teachers in public and private schools, both business teach- 
ers and other teachers, either have no professional attitude, or do nothing to 
maintain it. Individuals are not static; they either grow or deteriorate, and I 
have seen a good many teachers badly deteriorated because of their own inertia. 
There are business teachers, I am sorry to say, who neither subscribe to nor 
read professional publications; who read no professional books; who do no 
research work; who belong to no professional organizations; who attend no 
conferences; who go to no conventions; and who have not attended any sort 
of professional school in many years. These are poor teachers, but usually 
they do not know it, and they try to cover their shortcomings by excuses or 
faultfinding. They do not have the best interest of the profession at heart; 
they turn out poorly qualified students; and they are a liability to the profes- 
sion. Successful teachers cannot be selfish; they must render service—fre- 
quently service for which they receive little or no compensation. 


Administrators can “be partially the cause of the attitude of teachers. 
Teachers can be encouraged to develop a genuine professional attitude. Teach- 
ers have no end of opportunity to grow. The opportunities enumerated above 
are plentiful, but I notice that the same teachers usually belong to and take 
advantage of all the opportunities. I see the same teachers at national, state, 
and local meetings. The same leaders are the ones who actively participate 
and therefore grow. 


The leading business educators in the several metropolitan communities 
and possibly states may well organize into small informal organizations that 
will, if properly conducted under able leadership, prove of inestimable value 
to the members and the profession. I have in mind particularly such an organi- 
zation as the Chicago Area Business Education Directors’ Association. 


We have found in the Chicago Area that an organization meeting one 
Saturday a month during the school year has been of great benefit. Members 
of this group have been encouraged to take an active part, to contribute and to 
bring problems, and to share their findings. Many of us have found better and 
easier ways to produce results. We find ourselves with a new set of goals and a 
greater desire to accomplish. 


To be of value, the membership of these groups must be small and must 
consist of only those who are willing to make definite and valued contributions. 
The potential influence and the value of such organizations is unlimited. Pro- 
gressive educators get best results when they work with other specialists. Such 
groups can and will play a real part in a program of improvement. Procedures, 
policies, methods, and trends come under unbiased scrutiny. Advice and expe- 
rience are given by others who are competent. The result is genuine progress 
and a healthy, inquiring, informed, professional attitude. 


Teachers, if they are to be recognized, must develop real professional atti- 
tudes and must be considered by the community as ‘‘educators.’’ The teacher 
who has done this is the one who is recognized by the community and by the 
profession. Progressive leaders in business education over the country should 
follow the initiative taken by the Chicago group. Interest is alive; problems 
are many; and benefits are assured. 


School of Commercial Education, A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Adult Distribu- 
tive Education, State Department of Trades 
and Industries; formerly president of Chicago 
Area Business Education Directors’ Association. 
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Principles to be Observed in Determining the 
Scope and the Content of Business Subjects 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


An address delivered by Dr. Haynes before the 
fifteenth annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association. 





IN CERTAIN sections of 
the country, “scope and_ se- 
quence” committees are devel- 
oping units of work to be used 
in “progressive” schools. Their 
efforts are made necessary be- 
cause of new ideas about edu- 
cation, new beliefs about how 
people learn, and new sources 
for content material. It is, 
therefore, quite in harmony 
with present developments in 
the general fields of education 
that we, in business education, 
should set up principles to be 
observed in determining the 
scope and the content of our subjects. 

A few years ago, when the principal ob- 
jective of business education was the train- 
ing of pupils for simple office positions, the 
scope and the content of business courses 
could rather easily be determined by inves- 
tigating the requirements for these office 
positions. 

Business education today, however, is 
such a complex affair with so many ramifi- 
cations, that principles cannot be formulated 
without consideration of modern views on 
philosophy, psychology, education, and con- 
ditions in the economic world in which we 
live. 

Not only does business education have 
these many interrelations, but it is also 
further complicated by the groups served. 
No longer is a single group with a singular 
goal—that of preparing for simple office 
positions—the center of business education. 
Today, business education concerns itself 
with a rather complex student body made 
up of five major groups, and further compli- 
cated by the fact that while some pupils are 
in one group only, other pupils are in at 
least four groups. These groups are: 
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1. Pupils who wish to acquire 
sufficient skill in performing 
one or more business tasks in 
order that they may secure busi- 
ness employment upon gradua- 
tion. 

2. Pupils who wish not only 
the’ skills required in business, 
but also those who wish sufficient 
background education to enable 
them to succeed and to advance 
in business. This group should 
include all pupils in the first 
category; although, in some 
instances, it is necessary for 
young people to get intensive 
training so that they may earn money as 
soon as possible. 

3. Pupils who regard business education in 
the school now attended as preparatory to their 
vocational preparation in a higher institution. 

4. Pupils who are enrolled in academic 
curricula and who feel that they need sufficient 
business information and skills to make them 
intelligent consumers of business goods and 
services. This group includes, also, those 
pupils who learn business skills—for example 
typewriting—for personal use. This group 
of pupils who are studying business subjects 
for their consumer values should, in fact, 
include all pupils, no matter what their life 
goals may be. 

5. Pupils who study business subjects—the 
so-called social-business subjects—so that they 
may understand the part played by business 
in the present social order. These pupils may 
not help to build a new social order, but 
they will be intelligent citizens of our evolv- 
ing social world. This group, too, should 
include all pupils. 

These five groups represent our pupils— 
the most important element in this involved 
problem. The scope of business education 
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includes any subjects or experiences related to 
business that are needed to help the pupils in 
these five groups attain their goals. 

Business education, as an integral part of 
all education, is influenced by the pupils 
served, by a modern philosophy of educa- 
tion, by the psychology of learning, and by 
social and economic conditions. The number 
of business subjects and the different levels 
upon which business education is given con- 
stitute further complicating factors. In one 
state, there are twenty-seven business sub- 
jects offered in the high schools. 

After considering the complexity of the 
problem of determining the scope and the 
content of business courses, the next step is 
the defining of terms used so that there may 
be a meeting of minds about the proposals 
made. The terms to be defined are: course 
or subject, course of study, curriculum, core 
curriculum, curriculum prescription, elective, 
curriculum variable, and program of studies. 

A course represents the organization of 
materials for the study of one subject or a 
part of the subject. For example, one course 
in business law may be offered, while three 
or four courses in shorthand may be given 
(Shorthand I, II, II, or beginning, interme- 
diate, advanced). A course, then, is con- 
cerned with only one subject or a part of the 
subject. 

A course of study is a bulletin for the use 
of the teacher. It contains, as a rule, an 
outline of the subject to be studied, a list of 
the materials to be used, and a list of sug- 
gested methods of procedure. 

The term, curriculum, is sometimes con- 
_ fused with the term, course. While the 
course covers one subject only, the curricu- 
lum is a group of subjects taken by the pupil 
to enable him to reach his goal. The curric- 
ulum, then, includes all the subjects taken 
by the pupil and it leads to graduation. 
Thus, a pupil does not take the business 
course, but he does take the business cur- 
riculum. He may take a bookkeeping curric- 
ulum which will include not only bookkeep- 
ing, but also English, social studies, physical 
education, and all the subjects which cul- 
minate in graduation. 

The core curriculum consists of those 
courses required of every pupil no matter 
what his ultimate goal may be. In some 
communities, general business is part of the 
core curriculum and it is required of all 
pupils in all curricula. 

Curriculum prescriptions are the courses 
required of all pupils in a particular curricu- 
lum. For example, shorthand is a curriculum 
prescription in the secretarial curriculum, 
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but it is not a curriculum prescription in the 
merchandising curriculum. 

All of us know what electives are, even 
though in pursuing business curricula we 
have had little intimate acquaintance with 
them; courses that may be selected by pupils 
enrolled in any curriculum are called elec- 
tives. 

Curriculum variables are subjects that 
may or may not be selected by pupils en- 
rolled in specific curricula. For example, 
Bookkeeping IV may be elected by pupils 
who are majoring in bookkeeping, and yet 
it may not be required for graduation. 

The program of studies includes all courses 
offered in the school, covering all courses 
for all curricula. 

These terms—course, course of study, 
curriculum, curriculum prescription, elec- 
tive, curriculum variable, and program of 
studies—are all well known to you, but it 
has been necessary to define the terms to 
assure. common understandings. In some 
cases, these terms are given other meanings. 


PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION. 
Any study of the scope and the content of 
business subjects leads naturally to a con- 
sideration of curriculum construction. The 
place of each subject is understood only 
when it is seen in the curriculum. Indeed, 
the curriculum setting is necessary for a 
determination of scope and content. For 
example, if social studies featuring present- 
day economic problems are in the core cur- 
riculum for the eleventh year, and business 
economics is a curriculum prescription for 
the same year, the scope and the conteat of 
business economics should be modified by 
the presence of other social studies in the 
curriculum. The problem of the scope and 
the content of business courses is a problem 
of curriculum construction. 

The generally accepted principles hold 
true for business education just the same as 
they do for general education. In fact, since 
business education is an integral part of all 
education, the basic principles of curriculum 
construction should be applied to business 
education. 


The fifteen currently accepted principles 
of curriculum construction are: 

1. The present and probable future needs of 
the individual pupil should be the determining 
factor. This statement is inspired by a quo- 
tation from John Dewey to the effect that 
education is life, not merely preparation for 
life. This fact being true, the curriculum 
should provide for the present needs of the 
pupil and it should also further his plans for 
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the future. The business curriculum is sec- 
ond to none in applying this principle. 

Among the twenty-seven or more business 
subjects offered, there are numerous provi- 
sions for present and future needs. For 
example, a general business course, based 
upon pupils’ present interests, is rich in 
providing for both present and future needs. 
Ask your pupils in general business about 
the practical everyday activities initiated 
or improved by a study of this subject. 
Typewriting, too, may provide for present 
and future needs. Teachers in classes in 
vocational typewriting sometimes allot cer- 
tain periods for personal typewriting. The 
variety of work brought to these special 
classes testifies to the present usefulness of 
typewriting skill. In general, shorthand is 
taught for future use in wage earning, but 
it can be used from the first in taking and 
in making notes. That is, the known short- 
hand symbols may be used when possible. 
If this habit is formed, longhand notes 
gradually disappear, to be replaced by short- 
hand. The application of this principle of 
curriculum construction involves the pro- 
vision of a variety of subjects in a business 
curriculum—some subjects for present use, 
some subjects for future use, and some sub- 
jects providing for both present and future 
use. 

2. Pupils should take each subject in the 
curriculum only when they are sufficiently 
matured to secure maximum values from the 
subject. This is the principle of maturation. 
The psychological studies which occur to me 
in this connection are concerned with young 
children, but they illustrate the principle. 
In one experiment, one of a pair of twins was 
taught to climb stairs. His brother was not 
taught to climb. When the children ma- 
tured sufficiently to climb stairs, the un- 
taught twin performed just as well as the 
one who had been trained to climb. The 
careful training was wasted because it was 
given before maturation. 

As more and more studies of this nature 
are made, we shall be able to determine 
just when certain elements of the curriculum 
should be introduced. When junior high 
schools were first established, the senior 
high school business subjects—shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping—were often 
taught in the junior high school. Soon the 
realization came that the pupils in the 
junior high schools were not yet ready for 
the senior high school subjects and that the 
time for the actual use of such subjects was 
too far in the future. Special courses to 
suit the state of maturity of junior high 
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school pupils, such as general business, wer. 
designed. 

3. Provision should be made for individual 
differences. When we consider that there 
are differences in the amount of each trait 
possessed by any individual, we realize that 
we have a heterogeneous mass of human 
materials with which to deal. Each pupil is 
a complex individual. We do not expect to 
fit him to the curriculum; we desire to fit 
the curriculum to him. How can we fit the 
curriculum to large numbers of individuals 
with no two alike? Through the medium of 
flexible scope and content of business 
courses, we can provide for individual dif- 
ferences. A pupil with a high I. Q. and the 
corresponding multiplicity of interests needs 
a course of enlarged scope; the subnormal 
pupil should be required to master only a 
limited portion of the work. 

There are many schemes designed to pro- 
vide for individual differences. If ability 
grouping is looked upon with disfavor, mul- 
tiple assignments may be made. That is, 
additional assignments, involving broader 
scope and enriched content, may be pro- 
vided for the gifted pupils. In fact, three or 
four levels of assignments should be made. 
Pupils may suggest their own activities 
except in the classes in which business skills 
are developed, and in which a definite learn- 
ing program must be set up by the teacher. 
The various extracurricular activities— 
trips, plays, outside speakers, and contests— 
also make provision for the selection of ac- 
tivities according to individual interests. 

4. Each curriculum should contain core 
subjects that are required of all pupils regard- 
less of their individual goals. The usual core 
subjects required of pupils in all curricula— 
business, college preparatory, industrial 
arts, and others—are: English, social stud- 
ies, physical and biological sciences, and 
physical education. In some instances, 
music and art appreciation are required of 
all pupils. As school administrators and 
curriculum makers come to realize more 
and more that intelligent contacts with 
business are necessary in a well-rounded 
life, general business is being made part of 
the core curriculum. 

In some secondary schools, social living, 
under this or other names, is the core of the 
curriculum. In these schools, a unit on 
everyday business is, as a rule, part of this 
central course. 

Thus, we find general business subjects 
appearing in the core curriculum of an in- 
creasing number of schools. Other business 
subjects, such as typewriting for personal 
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use, are offered to pupils in all curricula, 
although they are not a part of the core 
curriculum. 

5. Subjects and activities contained in the 
core curriculum should be arranged so that 
normal, industrious pupils can succeed to the 
extent of their individual abilities. Educators 
have been severely criticized because of this 
principle. The contention is made that life 
is full of hard knocks for which school success 
with little effort is poor preparation. The 
principle does not mean, however, that 
every pupil should pass in all subjects. It 
means that if subjects are required of all 
pupils, the activities should be so arranged 
that every normal pupil can succeed. This 
principle does not justify anyone in passing 
all pupils in vocational-business subjects. 
Shorthand, bookkeeping, vocational type- 
writing, business machines, and other similar 
subjects are not core subjects. Usually, they 
are prescriptions for business curricula. 


6. The proportion of required courses should 
decrease as the pupils progress, allowing for 
more electives. In other words, opportunities 
for electives should increase with the school 
years. This principle is carried out between 
the elementary and the secondary schools. 
The entire elementary curriculum is, as a 
rule, required; there are some choices in the 
secondary school curriculum. In business 
education, however, there are apparently 
few choices. Pupils select a secretarial, cler- 
ical, merchandising, bookkeeping, or general 
business curriculum. In many schools, this 
choice involves prescribed courses for the 
remainder of the pupils’ school career. 


7. A higher quality of work should be re- 
quired in elective courses than is required in 
core courses. Since electives are chosen on 
the basis of individual interest, the quality 
of work should represent the pupil’s best 
efforts. Practically speaking, all business 
subjects, except the general business courses 
in the core curriculum, are electives. There- 
fore, high standards of work should be ex- 
acted. 


8. The curriculum should be sufficiently 
flexible to allow pupils to transfer at certain 
points without undue penalties. In the ma- 
jority of schools, transfers may be made, 
but not without loss. It is difficult to see 
how a pupil can transfer to a business cur- 
riculum from a college-preparatory curricu- 
lum, or vice versa, without some loss of 
credits. A pupil who wishes to develop a 
business skill—shorthand for example— 
cannot wait until too late to transfer to a 
business curriculum. The acceptance of 
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business credits by colleges and universities 
facilitates the transfer from a business cur- 
riculum to a college-preparatory curriculum. 
If the work of the thirty experimental schools 
sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Association is successful, there will probably 
be a liberalizing of college entrance require- 
ments. 

9. Learning materials and experiences 
should be arranged in psychological order; 
that is, in the best learning sequence. If, as is 
commonly believed, learning is better by 
the whole method than by the part method, 
then skill subjects should be presented not 
in logical, but in psychological order. The 
logical way to teach shorthand and type- 
writing, for example, is to teach letters, 
words, phrases, and finally sentences. The 
psychological order is to present the sen- 
tence, or a thought unit, first, in order to 
get the whole thought before analyzing it 
into parts. The psychological order in which 
we present subjects is influenced by our 
beliefs about learning. If we believe that 
pupils learn typewriting best if they are 
first taught the movements necessary to 
strike the various keys before associating 
the keys struck with certain letters, that 
method is, to us, the psychological order ‘of 
presenting typewriting 

f we believe that the pupil will learn 
bookkeeping best by the cycle plan—by 
taking a few simple transactions through 
the entire accounting cycle—that method 
is, to us, the psychological order. If, on the 
other hand, we believe that a study of finan- 
cial statements is the best introduction to 
bookkeeping, that method is, for us, the 
psychological way to introduce bookkeeping. 

This matter of presenting materials to 
pupils in the best learning order is one of 
vital importance. Teachers should read 
systematically the latest reports relative to 
experiments in the psychology of learning. 
Indeed, the results of new experiments may 
change our ideas entirely. We have, until 
now, accepted the learning curves found by 
Book for typewriting, and by Bryan and 
Harter for telegraphy. It is highly probable 
that, if similar experiments were made with 
all conditions the same as those in earlier 
experiments, except the method of teaching, 
different learning curves would result with a 
reduction, if not an abolition, of the plat- 
eaus. It may be discovered that a direct 
method of teaching results in an entirely 
different learning curve, just as Dr. Davis 
found in his Columbia study that a direct 
method of teaching shorthand produced 
better transcribers than did a traditional 
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method of teaching. If discoveries such as 
these are made, teachers of business subjects 
should know about them so as to present 
materials in the best learning order. 

10. The curriculum should be composed of 
subjects that contribute collectively to all aims 
of education. Modern curriculum makers do 
not favor the setting of detailed, definite 
objectives, for such objectives imply a static 
condition in education and in society. Spe- 
cific objectives are not suited to a changing 
world. The curriculum makers do, however, 
favor general aims or broad fields within 
which changes may occur. For example, the 
aim of the clerical curriculum is to train 
office workers who will fit into the business 
world as they find it and as it evolves. That 
aim may be met by a training in office skills, 
a general business background, and an op- 
portunity to develop adaptability. An ob- 
jective, on the other hand, may be to train 
a skillful operator for a certain machine. A 
pupil may develop such skill, but after he 
has been in business for a while, the particu- 
lar kind of machine on which he was trained 
may be scrapped because of a new invention. 
We cannot afford to be too narrow in our 
objectives. 

We are training not merely office clerks, 
but also men and women who will have to 
meet experiences other than that of merely 
making a living. The curriculum must be 
designed to help develop the whole pupil in 
physical health, personality, mental health, 
good social adjustment, citizenship, wise use 
of leisure time, and in all phases of living. 

It must not be supposed that any one 
subject is designed to meet all these aims. 
The curriculum includes a variety of sub- 
jects, each of which fulfills one or more of 
the aims. 

In an integrated program in which a 
theme or an activity is the center and wherein 
subject lines are broken down, the unit may 
contribute to the meeting of all aims. In 
the experimental schools in which integrated 
programs are being worked out, general 
business and typewriting are, in some cases, 
woven into the program. Even in the most 
“‘progressive’’ schools, however, the business 
subjects concerned with office skills are not 
integrated, but are carried along in a parallel 
program. 

No matter whether the school program is 
integrated or subject-centered, the business 
curriculum should provide for all phases of 
the pupil’s life. 

11. There should be a justifiable purpose for 
each course in the curriculum. No subject 


should be included in a curriculum if it does 
not have inherent values. That is, no sub- 
ject should be included in the curriculum 
merely as preparation for another subject. 
In general, it may be said that each business 
subject has a value in itself. Even first- 
semester shorthand and typewriting may 
have personal-use values for dropouts. Al- 
most without exception, business subjects 
contain elements for personal use, for busi- 
ness background, and for social adjustment 
which may be of value to the pupil even 
though he is forced to discontinue his edu- 
cation. 

12. There should be a limited range of 
years in which a subject may be taken. If 
seniors and freshmen are allowed to take 
the same course, it is difficult to make the 
work sufficiently challenging to the seniors 
and, at the same time, make it fair to the 


freshmen. 


18. Each curriculum should provide oppor- 
tunities for exploration in earlier years. The 
junior high school provides exploratory 
courses, although the general idea of ex- 
ploration has been:changed in the last few 
years. In a few cases, units of shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and various cler- 
ical subjects were given in order to help the 
pupil select his senior high school courses. 
Now, exploratory courses take the form of 
occupational studies and other types of 
guidance. If definite exploratory courses 
are not provided, adequate guidance should 
be given before choices are made. 


14. Courses in which specific skills are de- 
veloped should be completed near the time 
those skills are to be applied vocationally. The 
skill to be developed should be brought to 
its highest peak immediately before gradua- 
tion. Obviously, it would be foolish to train 
a prospective stenographer to take dictation 
at a high speed at the close of the eleventh 
year, and then allow him to take other sub- 
jects during the twelfth year without short- 
hand practice. 


15. Each curriculum should be revised 
continually. In a changing world, this prin- 
ciple is, without doubt, an essential one. At 
best, schools often lag behind business in 
adopting new equipment and new methods. 
Continual revision is necessary if the curric- 
ulum is to function in helping pupils adjust 
themselves to their changing environment. 


SCOPE AND CONTENT. In following the 
principles of curriculum construction, ad- 
ministrators and teachers must initiate and 
carry out research studies. As I have already 


1Contribution to Education, No. 698 (New York City: Teachers College, Columbia Uaiversity.) 
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pointed out in the section dealing with psy- 
chological order, more research must be 
made into the best order of presentation of 
material for efficient learning. 


The scope of shorthand and typewriting 
content is fixed by our language. Studies to 
determine the most commonly used words 
have influenced the choice of materials used 
in teaching shorthand and typewriting. Ma- 
terials and uses for shorthand and typewrit- 
ing may be changed, too, in harmony with 
the findings of investigations of the materials 
used in business, law, and other fields in 
which shorthand and typewriting are re- 
quired. The scope of the school-uses of these 
subjects and their content should be changed 
from time to time in accordance with actual 
practice. 


The scope and the content of bookkeeping 
depend upon present practice, upon govern- 
mental requirements concerning records, 
and upon personal use. These uses may be 
discovered through repeated investigation. 


The scope and the content of the business 
background subjects come also from business 
itself. Business organization, business cus- 
toms, legal requirements, markets, products, 
and appliances all change and with them 
should change the content of the business 
background courses. Content materials to 
be used may be found by reading current 
publications and by making business sur- 
veys. 

The scope and the content of the personal- 
use business courses may be found from 
studies of the business activities of pupils 
and of adults. 


The scope and the content of social- 
business subjects are determined by the 
interrelations of business and other social 
institutions. Banking, governmental regu- 
lations, markets, financial management, dis- 
tribution of goods and money, general 
business conditions—all these, and more, 
furnish the content for  social-business 
courses. 

Thus, the scope and the content of busi- 
ness courses may be found in the various 
aspects of our environment. The use of 
such content implies continual investiga- 
tion. 

The one flaw in this arrangement is that 
such content portrays business as it is, not 
as it should be. The idealism needed to point 
toward what business should be is furnished 
by our leaders—not merely educational 
leaders, but also leaders along all lines of 
life. In addition to teaching what is, we 
should include consideration of what should 
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be. The beliefs of leaders may be found 
through library study or by direct questions. 


SUMMARY. Business education is complex 
because of the complexity of its central 
factor—the pupils. Each pupil has individ- 
ual traits and capacities as well as a per- 
sonal goal. Then, too, business education is 
offered in schools of many types, ranging 
from the junior high school to the university 
graduate school. 

When considering the problem of scope 
and sequence of business courses, it is essen- 
tial that we take cognizance of new ideas 
underlying the philosophy of education, 
educational psychology, educational sociol- 
ogy, and curriculum making. 

The scope and the content of business 
courses are determined by studies of pupils, 
of business demands, of business practices, 
and of business as a social institution. 

I submit two principles to be observed in 
determining the scope and the content of 
business subjects: 

1. The scope and the content of each busi- 
ness course should be determined separately, 
in accordance with the objectives of the pupils 
pursuing the course. Scope and content for 
each business subject may be decided upon 
according to the goals of the pupils generally 
found in such courses. Modifications may 
then be made by teachers. 

2. The scope and the content of each course 
should be set up as the result of surveys of 
business demands for workers, the interrela- 
tions of business and other social institutions, 
and a study of the beliefs of leaders as to 
trends and desirable goals. 

A few simple principles, however, provide 
little help in solving this complex problem. 
Its solution is a man-sized job requiring the 
best thoughts of many leaders and the find- 
ings of continuous research studies. 

If business courses and curricula are 
planned only after careful and repeated 
study of the pupils served, the educational 
philosophy, the psychology, the sociology, 
and the business and economic life, there 
will be no question of the recognition ac- 
corded business education as an important 
part of the new educational program. 





SPELLING TESTS 


You may obtain a series of business spelling tests as follows: 
One preliminary proficiency test, a series of six achievement 
tests, and a final examination. The examination measures the 
progress as compared with the results on the preliminary pro- 
ficiency test. 


List price, 12 cents a set. Samples will be submitted. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





Cincinnati 
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Fuzzy-Mindedness or Realistic Thinking? 





by 
Ralph R. Rice 


Oakland, California 








Fo.xs, I’m in a jam and I need 
your help. My educational leaders have 
given me the merry run-around. They have 
led me into the labyrinth of educational 
thought and left me to find my way out. 
When I ask for help, they give me the horse 
laugh and say, “That’s your problem. You 
got in there; now get out, if you can.” 


First we have a recrudescence of the age- 
old idea of integration. However, there is 
nothing new about this idea. Plato and 
Aristotle knew of it. Cicero used it in pre- 
paring his speeches. Quintilian pays homage 
to it in his “Institutions,” especially in the 
Tenth Book. Daniel Webster shows evi- 
dences of integration in his speeches. You 
will even find it in the messages and the 
speeches of our Presidents, when this way of 
thinking served their purposes. I don’t 
understand why so many educators think 
integration is a new idea. Horace Mann, 
the founder of our public school system, 
integrated facts, ideas, ideals, inspiration, 
and exhortation to effect the realization of 
his dreams. Of course, we accept it. But 
instead of integration, many of us are be- 
ginning to show symptoms of shizophrenia, 
or split-mindedness. 


For a while I thought the basic philosophy 
of Gestalt Psychology was going to help 
solve the intricate problems of education, 
but one hears very little of it. I rather liked 
the idea of whole-thinking, of visualizing or 
“sensing” whole problems, of breaking these 
problems down into their various elements, 
and of discerning the relationships existing 
between the various elements and the whole 
problem—the hand-maiden of integrated 
thinking. But something happened. Per- 
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McClymonds-Lowell High School 


In this article, Mr. Rice presents a stimulating, masterful 
discussion of some of the thoughts that are in the minds of 
many commercial teachers. 
teacher in Oakland. He is co-author of BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
and is otherwise known as “The California Letter Man.” 


Mr. 


Rice is a commercial 


haps some of us prefer to think in terms of 
elements or atoms. I don’t know. Perhaps 
some of us prefer selfish thinking in order to 
protect what we think belongs to us and to 
no one else, not even to the young people 
we say we are “teaching.” I don’t know. 
I said I was in a maze of misunderstanding 
and I am still there. 


What makes me hot under the collar are 
the amazingly stupid ideas about social 
values and the persistent tendency to draw 
such a sharp line of demarcation between 
business education and other branches of 
learning. “Emphasize social values” was, 
and still is, the battle cry. Fine! We accept 
the challenge, but I cannot see why social 
values should be limited to what are com- 
monly known as “social studies.” Shizo- 
phrenia, perhaps. Atomistic or selfish think- 
ing, perhaps. I don’t know. We all know, 
or ought to know, that “‘social values” is an 
attitude of mind, a way of thinking, and 
that any study or any experience has, or can 
be made to have, a social value. In fact, 
any study or any experience should be made 
to have some social value. Social mindedness 
is a quality every teacher ought to have. 
By “social mindedness” I mean a sincere 
interest in the development and in the prog- 
ress of society as a whole—economically, 
socially, artistically, legalistically, locally, 
nationally, and internationally. That is 
what education is for—the progress and the 
development of individuals in a human 
society and the progress and the develop- 
ment of society through the individuals in 
the various social groups. 


What are social values? Why should 
teachers of commercial subjects be interested 
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in them? Commercial teachers are prepar- 
ing young people for social usefulness, 
aren’t they? To what extent should social 
values be emphasized? Teach people the 
things they need to know. Are social values 
in conflict with vocational efficiency? Nol 
Or, is the term, social values, just another 
way of saying the same thing? To some 
extent, yes. 

In talking with people who ought to know 
the meaning of social values, I sometimes 
ask, “‘In what studies does one find social 
values?” These people invariably answer, 
“In art, literature, music, history, social 
studies, and er-r-hum, I guess that covers 
it.” Nonsense! 

Of course art has social values. No one 
denies it. I wish that all citizens had a 
better appreciation of art. But what about 
art in advertising, in window displaying, in 
the designing of dresses, in lettering, in 
packaging, and in lithographing? Oh, but 
that is commercial art! What’s the differ- 
ence? One is “Art for art’s sake” and the 
other is used in business to make money. 
It isn’t art if one makes money out of it. 
For some reason I fail to comprehend such 
reasoning. ‘To what silly sophistries the 
human mind sometimes resorts so that 
people may have a feeling of superiority! 
The real artist sees and appreciates art 
wherever it may be found. Admittedly, 
there is a difference between a Goya, a 
Rembrandt, or a Goblein tapestry, and a 
label on a tomato can! 

Art, in its larger sense, does have definite 
social values. It also has vocational values, 
such as writing advertisements, window 
trimming, designing letterheads, making 
dresses, designing automobiles, and interior 
decorating. If one is proficient in any one of 
these, he may be able to get a job doing the 
things he likes to do. This gives to art, 
then, a double social value; because the 
ability to do something well, vocational 
efficiency, has a distinct social value of its 
own. 

The social psychologists, such as Williams 
and Ross, tell us that the selection of a 
vocation is perhaps the most important 
social decision anyone can make, because 
in making that decision he also predeter- 
mines his social outlook twenty years hence. 
Our social outlook is the result of our voca- 
tional and social experiences over a period 
of years. This is a rather close relationship 
between business and society, isn’t it? How 
are we going to separate the two? If we 
take business out of our social structure, we 
won’t have any social structure left. Our 
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whole social scheme is based upon the foun- 
dations of our business life. Business is so 
definitely and inextricably a part of society 
that it seems almost nonsensical to differen- 
tiate between vocational efficiency and social 
values; for, it seems to me that vocational 
efficiency is the greatest of all social values. 

So many people have the opinion that 
vocational efficiency means the ability to 
write fifty words a minute on the typewriter, 
the ability to take dictation at one hundred 
and twenty words a minute, or the ability to 
record business transactions in the right 
books. This is only half the story. It has 
been known for some time that “business 
sense” or “occupational understanding” is 
needed, as well as the skill that goes with the 
job. Business sense means good work habits. 
The employer wants to know that the ap- 
plicant has learned punctuality; he wants to 
know whether the would-be worker can 
concentrate on a given job and work it 
through successfully; he wants to know 
whether the applicant knows how to keep 
himself in good working condition; he wants 
to know whether the applicant can work in 
harmony with others; he wants to know 
whether the applicant will be loyal to the 
best interests of the firm. So, when you use 
the expression, “vocational efficiency,” think 
of something in addition to a mere skill. 
Several years ago I asked a banker what 
skills a student had to have in order to get 
work in his bank. His answer surprised me, 
and it showed me that this banker knew a lot 
more about business education than I did or 
perhaps ever will. He said: “I don’t care 
whether the student has any skills or not as 
long as he is personable, is honest, and is 
willing to learn. We can develop the neces- 
sary skills in the bank, but we can’t make a 
worker personable or honest. He may be 
willing to learn because his bread and butter 
may depend on that. The skills you suggest 
are necessary, of course, but the other things 
are so much more important.” I think you 
will agree with me that this is a good defini- 
tion of vocational efficiency. 

It seems to me that these so-called social 
values are used more in business than any- 
where else. This is opinion merely. I can’t 
quote authorities because I can’t find any. 
It is a good idea to quote an authority oc- 
casionally, even if that authority doesn’t 
know anything. It makes one’s writing ap- 
pear scholarly. But I am not interested in 
scholarship, essentially. I am interested in 
the facts and in thinking through this prob- 
lem of social values, incoherently presented 
as it may be. 
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Return for a moment to the sources of all 
social values, art, and literature. Take the 
case of literature. Of course it has social 
values. Definitely so. In literature we find 
interpretations of society in all ages— 
Sophocles, Homer, Virgil, Sallust, The Bible, 
Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Addison, Hugo, 
Irving, Holmes, Emerson, Goethe, Tolstoy, 
Wells, Erskine, and so on without end. Fine! 
Everybody ought to read the works of these 
authors and the works of as many other 
authors as he can crowd into a busy life. By 
learning how other people have lived, we 
may be able to learn something of the art of 
living, of “living alone and liking it,” or of 
living and working with others and liking it 
and making them like us. Social values! 
Plenty of them! But if you will read these 
books analytically to find out what a large 
part business and business situations play in 
this great body of literature, you will be sur- 
prised. No, literature cannot be separated 
from business any more than art can be 
separated from it. 

And what of the tremendous volume of 
business literature? It isn’t literature? Yes, 
but it is. I have just completed the reading 
of a six hundred and fifty-page volume en- 
titled Selected Business Readings. “‘Selected,” 
mind you. And do you know what some of 
those crazy businessmen did? They quoted 
poetry. They quoted Emerson. They quoted 
Lincoln. They quoted Charles W. Eliot. 
Imagine that. Businessmen quoting poetry. 
What’s the world coming to, anyway? I 
think it was Elbert Hubbard who said, “All 
good literature gets its ideas from advertis- 
ing, and all good advertising is good litera- 
ture.” But Elbert was an advertising man, 
and we'll have to discount that statement. 
But what of The Message to Garcia and Little 
Journeys to the Homes of the Great? Hubbard 
wrote those books, didn’t he? Well? And 
what of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book? They 
are all good literature, aren’t they? John B. 
Opdycke says: “Literature is not something 
apart from business. All good business ex- 
pression is literature—the literature of power 
—and all good literature is adaptable to 
business purposes.”” Opdycke may be con- 
sidered an authority. 

The goal of the language (literature) ‘of 
business is action; not necessarily pleasure 
and appreciation, but there are those ele- 
ments in it. The language of business in- 
forms, so that it may convince; it pleases, 
so that it may impress. We appreciate this 
language of business for what it does, not for 
what it is. It is not the language of the poet, 
the dramatist, the philosopher, the novelist; 
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but the language of business can, and it does, 
use the language of the poet, the dramatist, 
the philosopher, the novelist, if those lan- 
guages serve its purpose—action. Words that 
sell; sentences that grip; paragraphs that 
persuade; letters, speeches, and other com- 
munications that build business, good will, 
and understanding—this is the language of 
business. It does help to solve economic 
problems, and by solving economic problems, 
it helps to solve social problems as well; be- 
cause the social philosophy of today becomes 
the economic philosophy of tomorrow. 

The other sources of social values, music, 
history, and social studies, could be similarly 
developed and related; but enough has been 
written to establish my hypothesis, if not 
enough to prove my thesis. I shall attempt 
to do that later. A thorough business train- 
ing is about the best social training one can 
have because success in business is more de- 
pendent on so-called social values than it is 
on mere vocational efficiency, and the defini- 
tion of vocational efficiency should be broad 
and comprehensive enough to include most 
of the social values. 

Social values are something more than a 
vague hope, a yearning for something in- 
tangible, a sublime trust in an incompre- 
hensible force that has neither form, sub- 
stance, nor practical value. Social values are 
ever-present, measurable realities. Let’s be 
sensible about it. Social value really means 
social utility, and social utility means that 
grown-ups use the knowledge, the attitudes, 
and the skills learned, sensed, and acquired 
in school. This knowledge, these attitudes, 
and these skills may have either an imme- 
diate or a remote social value or use; and the 
more immediate the use, the greater the 
social value. What do the young people have 
to say about it? What does “social values” 
mean to them? 

In the February, 1938, issue of The Cosmo- 
politan, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, in an article 
entitled “Youth Faces 1938,” gives some in- 
teresting ideas—so interesting, in fact, that 
I am suggesting that all of you read what the 
President’s wife has to say about our prob- 
lems. What the youth of today want to 
know is: (1) How doI get a job? (2) How do 
I get married? (3) How do I have a good 
time? Now, these are social values as the 
young people look at life. How are we going 
to help our young people realize them? Read 
the article. It will open your eyes to many 
things. I prefer not to quote much of the 
article because it is extremely difficult to 
select any one paragraph. I did, however, 
use some of Mrs. Roosevelt’s ideas in my 
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definition of vocational efficiency, restating 
them in my own language. She, the banker, 
and I agree absolutely with this: “‘A record 
which shows common sense and good habits 
will go further with an employer than a 
smattering of any skill, for the boy or girl 
who knows how to work will learn on the job 
what is needed.”” However, my friends, don’t 
get the idea that skills are out of the picture. 
Those who find jobs and who keep their jobs 
know better than that. But skills alone are 
not enough. 


I am not willing to accept the statement 
that business is one of the basic social insti- 
tutions. In fact, business is sometimes anti- 
social; but it is a part of our social structure, 
and when the ideal society is evolved, busi- 
ness may become one of our basic social in- 
stitutions, along with the home, the school, 
and the church. This, in no way, disproves 
the statement that social values may be 
found in the subject matter of business 
education. 


Neither am I willing to accept the state- 
ment that business is a “want-creating 
agency.” It seems to me that social values 
create the wants, and business (a process) 
supplies the satisfactions for those wants. 
Whether this opinion is demonstrably true 
or not, makes no difference. It is still absurd 
to try to draw fine lines of demarcation be- 
tween business and society, and between vo- 
cational efficiency and social values. I think 
the reason so many people draw these lines 
is that the distinction enables them to feel 
superior to someone else without becoming 
embarrassed. Neither do these statements 
disprove the assertion that the subject mat- 
ter of business education does have definite 
social values. 


All I have tried to establish in this article 
is that business is an integral part of our 
social structure; that vocational efficiency, 
as defined by business educators, is vastly 
more than the acquisition of certain skills; 
that success in business implies the inclusion 
of certain social values in business education; 
that social values are not necessarily for use 
in leisure time only; that every teacher of 
business subjects should be both vocational- 
minded and social-minded, and he should 
harmonize rather than differentiate these 
two aspects of learning; and that business- 
men are not social outcasts, nor anti-social 
pariahs, as some would have us believe. I 
had intended to quote from an article, 
“Holding an Office Job,” but what the 
author has to say is so interesting and so per- 
tinent that I have asked the Editor of Tur 
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BALANCE SHEET to reproduce it so that you 
might know what a businessman thinks of 
social values and vocational efficiency and 
how closely related they are. 

In a later article I shall analyze the con- 
tent of each business subject and I shall 
endeavor to show both the vocational and 
the social values of those subjects. 


Holding An Office Job 


The following interesting article is reprinted 
from “The Office Economist,” which 1s pub- 
lished by The Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany. The original author prefers to have his 


name omitted. 


A mastery of skills is not the whole story 
in getting and holding an office job. The 
longer I live and the more I see of men and 
their ways, the more thoroughly I am con- 
vinced that the possession of the right sort of 
personal traits is at least as important as 
skills. Office work is done in association with 
other people.- Unless a person has learned to 
get along with other people easily, happily, 
congenially, and without friction, he will 
find it difficult to get—and almost impossi 
ble to hold—a job. 

It is not easy to present a composite pic- 
ture of the traits needed by office workers. 
Only a deep-seated conviction of the im- 
portant part that traits play in office work 
gives me the temerity to attempt to paint 
the portrait. 

Accuracy rightly comes first. The success- 
ful office worker is accurate in everything he 
does—in the details as well as in the larger 
aspects of his work. He takes nothing for 
granted; he makes sure that the job on which 
he is engaged is done accurately. Accuracy 
is a trait that must be developed; we are not 
born either accurate or inaccurate. The 
habit of accuracy is the outcome of indi- 
vidual bits of work done accurately. 

Intelligence is the second quality which the 
successful office worker possesses. People 
differ greatly in the matter of intelligence. 
Some people are more intelligent than others; 
they are born that way. An intelligent per- 
son is one who uses his head. He is not con- 
tent to do things in a dull routine way. He 
has a native urge to broaden his point of 
view—to do things which are not of a cut- 
and-dried nature. There is an old proverb 
which says that some people can digest be- 
fore others can chew. Their minds work 
rapidly; they are quick to see what needs to 
be done; they keep their eyes and ears open; 

(Concluded on page 141) 
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Durine the current year, the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools have attacked 
the problem of guidance with an enlarged 
program and an increased vigor. 

In some schools, as a part of this program, 
various assembly programs have been pre- 
sented. In the hope that other teachers may 
find use for this playlet, it is published in 
THe BaLaNce SHEET. 

The time required to present the play is 
about twenty-five minutes. The cast calls 
for twenty-five students. However, parts 
may be omitted, changed, or inserted with- 
out disrupting the framework of the play. 


(Secretary typing vigorously as curtain rises) 

Mr. Arsenal: I have had a busy morning. I shall sit 
down and read some of the letters that came in today 
from the boys and girls who went to Arsenal in 1938. 
They were a pretty lively bunch of boys and girls 
and I shall soon see what has become of them. Hand 
me those letters that we received today. 


Secretary: Here are the letters. I’ve a nice surprise for 
you. Those who live near Arsenal came back to tell 
you about what they have been doing. 

Mr. Arsenal: How nice of them to come! (Looks 
through letters) Here is a letter from South America 
—my! Let’s read that one right away. 

Reads: 

Buenos Aires, South America 
November 1, 1948 

Dear Mr. ARSENAL: 

It was such fun to hear from Arsenal again, even if 
the letter took several weeks to reach me here. I can 
remember that it was in the science club at the Arsenal 
Junior High School when I first became really interested 
in building aeroplanes. When I finished high school, I 
went to university and spent many years getting ready 
for this job as a designer. 

You should see the new aeroplane that we are build- 
ing now. You remember the “China Clipper” we heard 
so much abouti1 1938? 

This plane we are building is almost twice as large 
as the “China Clipper.”” We expect to fly to the United 
States in it. Have I been using that mechanical drawing 
in making plans! I have been typing my instructions 
and making models out of wood. Thanks to Arsenal! 
I have surely used the things that I learned there. 

I wish you and your present student body success. 


Sincerely, Joun SMITHSON 
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The Job for Me 


by 
Elsie Mares Davis 


Formerly, Arsenal High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Arsenal: That always makes me feel good to find 
that the boys and girls are using the training they 
received here. We shall go to New York when he 
lands the new South American ship. 


(Enter three girls) 
Girls: Hello, Mr. Arsenal. 


Mr. Arsenal: Well, well, look at these young ladies! I’ve 
been hearing things about you. 

Girl One: We’ve had a most exciting time since we won 
Major Jones’ amateur contest four years ago. We 
have been dancing and singing in theatres and have 
traveled all over the country. 

Mr. Arsenal: Can you give us a sample of some of your 
work? Who is this young lady? Oh, yes, I remember. 
Irene Smith of the class of 1938. 

Girl Two: I play the piano for the girls while they sing 
and dance. We'll do a song for you now, Mr. Arsenal. 


(Girls sing a popular song and give a short dance number) 


Girl Three: We started our dancing and singing while 
we were at Arsenal. We kept ourselves in trim in the 
gymnasium. We sang with the chorus and played in 
the orchestra. You remember, we used to entertain 
our friends and classmates. We thought if they liked 
our work, others might like it too. 

Girl One: What a big help it was to have learned in our 
business training class all about how to carry our 
money and the best way to travel from place to place. 
We didn’t have any trouble. We even knew what to 
do when our purses were stolen in New York. 

Girl Three: We must hurry along now, for we are taking 
the 1:30 train for Denver. We appear there on 
Monday. 

Mr. Arsenal: Be sure to stop in to see us on your way 
back to New York. Good bye. (Ezit girls) How 
well they have done! They surely have worked hard 
to do so well. 


(Enter two boys and one girl—one boy first) 


Mr. Arsenal: Hello doctor! So you were the man they 
called when the lady fainted in the hall. Is she all 
right now? 

Doctor: Hello, Mr. Arsenal. The lady is all right now, 
thank you. You remember my friend, John Brown? 
He is now a pharmacist. We both studied Latin at 
Arsenal because we were going to take up medicine. 

Mr. Arsenal: So glad to see you, John. The nurse looks 
familiar, too. Did she go to Arsenal? 

Nurse: Oh, yes, I am Carmella Jones. After I finished 
at Arsenal, I went to Schenley and then I went into 
training at the West Mercy Hospital. 
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Secretary: Miss Jones, I always had an idea that I 
should like to be a nurse. Tell me about your work. 


Nurse: Things are very nice now. I am a regular nurse 
at the St. Francis Hospital. During the training 
period, we had to scrub floors and do every kind of 
work around the hospital. We had to study our 
lessons every day and we were allowed to go out 
only one evening a week. The work takes a good 
strong body because we often must lift heavy people 
and work long hours. We must be very careful not 
to contract the diseases with which we come in 
contact. We must keep our minds on what we are 
doing, for you know it might be fatal if we gave some- 
one the wrong medicine. 

Secretary: It sounds as if it is fascinating work. 


Doctor: Come, Miss Jones, we must be on our way. 
(All say good morning) 


(Exit Doctor, Nurse, and Pharmacist) 


Mr. Arsenal: Please call a mechanic for me, Miss Ellis. 
I want my car fixed. 


Secretary: (Dials number) This is Mr. Arsenal’s 
secretary. (Pause) Please send a mechanic to get 
Mr. Arsenal’s car. It needs to be repaired. Thank 
you. 

(Knock at door. Secretary opens door. Edward enters) 

Edward: Good morning, Mr. Arsenal. (Hands him a 
card) 

Mr. Arsenal: Why good morning, Edward. This card is 
from the Penn Printing Company. You work for 
them now, I presume. 

Edward: Yes. I became interested in printing at Arsenal 
you know. I worked in the print shop and on The 
Patriot staff. I have been working at printing and 
selling printing for several years. I am on my way 
over to the Board of Education to present our bid 
on the printing of school stationery, so I must hurry 
on. It’s nice to have seen you. Good bye. 

Mr. Arsenal: Come to see us again, Edward. Good bye. 

(Exit Edward. Enter Albert) 

Albert: How do you do, Mr. Arsenal. I have come for 
your car. 

Mr. Arsenal: Why Albert Carto, how glad I am to see 
you. Aren’t you a gasoline attendant at the Gulf 
Station any more? 

Albert: Oh no. You see, I went to trade school and 
learned to be a mechanic; then I went to evening 
school and studied bookkeeping; and then, little by 
little, I worked up to be manager of the Firestone 
Service Station out on the boulevard. 

Mr. Arsenal: It makes me happy to see you boys doing 
so well. 

Albert: I'll try to take the rattles and squeaks out of 
that car for you, and I'l] return it Thursday. Will 
that be soon enough? 

Mr. Arsenal: Yes, indeed. Take all the time you need, 
but do a good job. Good day. 


(Ezit Albert. Enter Woodrow) 
Woodrow: Hello, Mr. Arsenal. 


Mr. Arsenal: Well, Woodrow Woods! 
doing with yourself? 


Woodrow: Well, you know I am now a bell boy at the 
William Penn Hotel. 

Mr. Arsenal: In that work, of course, you must be very 
polite and pleasant. Isn’t that right? 

Woodrow: Oh yes, Mr. Arsenal, but I can still play my 
French harp and dance. 


Mr. Arsenal: Oh how nice. Won’t you do a number for 
us? Please! 


What are you 
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Woodrow: All right, Mr. Arsenal. 
(Woodrow plays French harp and does a dance) 


Woodrow: I go on duty at twelve, so I must hurry to 
catch the street car. I haven’t forgotton Arsenal. 
Good bye. 

Mr. Arsenal: I am so glad you haven’t forgotten us. We 
enjoyed your song very much. Good luck! 


(Exit Woodrow. Enter two girls with a small child) 
Mr. Arsenal: Do my eyes deceive me! Victoria Wall and 
Emma Bocurine! Emma, is this your little girl? 
Emma: Yes, Mr. Arsenal. I am now keeping house, 
cooking, and doing all of my sewing. I learned how 

to do that at Arsenal, you know. 


Victoria: Little Betty goes to kindergarten here at 
Arsenal. I am glad it is possible for her to attend 
kindergarten here. 


Mr. Arsenal: How happy it makes me to have your 
children here at Arsenal. Do stop and see me more 
often when you bring Betty to school. 


Girls: Thank you, Mr. Arsenal. We shall do that. 
Good bye. 
(Exit Girls) 


Mr. Arsenal: How many folks have come to see us! I 


imagine that there are many more who have not 
been able to come. 


Secretary: Yes, there are many students who are en- 
gaged in the different vocations. There are some 
vocations that have sent representatives to help the 
students who are in school now. Here they come. 


(Enter students, forming a semi-circle) 


First Student: I am agriculture. Agriculture is a basic 
vocation. About one-fourth of the people earn their 
living in agriculture. It feeds and clothes the 
people of the world. A successful farmer must be a 
businessman; he must know something of science 
and engineering. In general, farmers raise, harvest, 
and use plants and animals, 

Second Student: I am business. I, too, have my roots 
in every kind of activity. The exchange of goods be- 
tween the man who grows it and the man who uses 
it has become very complex. I have to call in many 
helpers. 


Third Student: I am a wholesaler or jobber. I buy and 
sell goods and help to get it to the people who use it. 

Fourth Student: I am a manager. I keep the wheels of 
business running. I buy and sell and supervise plants 
and stores. 

Fifth Student: I am a buyer. I select the goods which 
people will want from my store and from my de- 
partment. Everyone is a buyer of goods on some 
scale. My business is buying. I give my whole time 
to buying stocks of goods. The purchasing agent is 
my good friend, and the stockroom clerks, the 
shipping clerks, and the checking clerks all help me 
carry out my work. 

Sixth Student: Advertising is really a special form of 
selling which connects the buyer and the seller. I 
prepare newspapers, magazine, and billboard ad- 
vertisements as well as displays of goods on counters. 
The artists, printers, and newspapers are my co- 
workers. 

Seventh Student: Selling employs about two million 
people in the United States. We are sales clerks, 
canvassers, wholesale salesmen, and traveling sales- 
men. Some of us go abroad and we must know 
several languages and the customs of the countries 
where we visit. 

Eighth Student: I am an office worker. We constitute 
nearly one-half of the business employees in the 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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Advertising —lIs It True? 


In the spring of 1937, Professor Aurner wrote an article for “‘Adver- 


99 


tising Age. 


That article created considerable comment and, as a 


result, the editor of “‘The Scholastic Editor’’ asked Professor 


Aurner to elaborate on his thoughts. 


That article is reprinted 


here through the permission of ‘‘The Scholastic Editor.’’ 


Robert Ray Aurner 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Let me ask a series 
of questions in regard to our 
attitude toward advertising. 
Shall we “‘pack” the minds of 
secondary and college students 
against advertising? Are we 
performing a true and proper 
educational function by propa- 
gandising pro and anti any- 
thing in the class room? Are 
we performing an educational 
service, a social service, an 
economic service by systemat- 
ically filtering anti-advertising 
sentiment into the minds of 
secondary school pupils as well 
as into the minds of college and university 
students? 

A scholar ceases to be a scholar when, re- 
gardless of where the facts point, he becomes 
so wedded to one point of view or to an 
attitude of personal bias that he can no 
longer present a balanced statement of a 
case. 

Some of our secondary school teachers are, 
in my judgment, falling into what begins to 
resemble this dangerous state of mind. Yet 
it must always be remembered by every 
teacher who is genuine in professing to seek 
the truth that his proper task is to present 
all sides of a subject in an attempt to discover 
the true weight of the evidence and to formu- 
late a balanced judgment as each new prob- 
lem arises. 

Let me cite an example of what I mean. 
Last summer, I introduced, at an eastern 
university, a course in ““Consumer-Business 
Education.” For the most part, the students 
in this course were secondary school teachers. 
The majority started the summer session 
with their minds violently “packed” against 
business and of course against any manifesta- 
tion of business, including advertising. They 
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regarded big business, I found, 
as largely a matter of super- 
piracy. They regarded adver- 
tising as a matter of high- 
powered capitalistic fraud per- 
petuated by shrewd and heart- 
less malefactors sitting in an 
advertising agency high in some 
skyscraper, evolving ever-new 
and diabolically clever ways to 
dupe and to obfuscate the help- 
less and the pitiful consumer. 

During the first week some, 
indeed, appeared to be in a 
state of semi-hysteria on the 
subject, having perhaps been 
mesmerized into such a state of mind by an 
assiduous reading of Messrs. Schlink and 
Kallett. In the case of these students, I was 
interested in discovering that they had read 
practically nothing else in the field of applied 
economics and knew almost nothing what- 
ever about the important marketing and 
distribution functions by which we suc- 
cessfully feed and clothe and house nearly a 
hundred and thirty million human souls in 
this nation. 

With one or two exceptions, not one of the 
members of the course had had any formal 
training in marketing methods, functions of 
distribution, or the economic aspects of the 
advertisement. It was necessary to supply a 
survey of these elements before the majority 
of the class could undertake anything like a 
true and reasonable appraisal of the con- 
sumer, how to define his position in the 
American scene, how to train him in better 
buymanship, and how to teach him to take 
full advantage ‘of the excellent buying helps 
offered to him. 

In conducting the course, I made it my 
purpose to balance pro-consumer and pro- 
business factors. I invited the students to 
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clear their minds of prejudice and to ap- 
proach the subject to abuses in business—of 
which there were approximately as many as 
there are in society in general—with true 
scholarship. 

At the conclusion of the summer session, 
the trend of sentiment reflected the results of 
wider reading, maturer judgments, a better 
understanding of the consumer and his place 
in the marketing scheme, and a desire to 
arrive at an unprejudiced understanding of 
some of our important modern economic 
problems. Most important of all, there was a 
new willingness to recognize that in the study 
of business, as in any other field, the attitude 
of the scholar requires a judicial balancing of 
the available evidence. 

Now this is obviously the attitude with 
which any teacher, worthy of the position he 
holds, must approach any problem, whether 
that problem revolves around the consumer, 
the functions of advertising, or any similar 
topic of current importance. 

Now suppose we turn for a moment to a 
page from the current issue of The Journal of 


Business Education and make passing note 


of a passage or two. 

“There are two basic concepts underlying 
the making of money through trade-marking 
and advertising: (a) the consumer’s ignor- 
ance; and (b) syphoning off the efficiencies 
produced by the factory process to financiers 
instead of making them available to labor 
and consumers.” 

Do you believe this? 

“Hence the extreme importance of bring- 
ing home to the student his first fundamental 
realization of what mechanization is and 
that it is basically used to exploit his pros- 
pective customer (if he becomes a merchant 
himself) and to cause him and his customers 
underpayment as workers.” 

Do you believe this? 

“Many people have become convinced 
that the tricks by which advertising and sell- 
ing endeavor to entice, cajole, flatter, scare, 
and coerce people into buying their products 
are positively anti-social in effect.” 

Do you believe this? 

These statements are mildly characteristic 
of a type of teacher thought which under- 
takes to arouse students “‘to arms”’ against 
“predatory advertisers and manufacturers.” 

To anyone thoroughly grounded in the 
major functions of marketing, it must, how- 
ever, be obvious that these statements as 
they stand, and with their unlimited impli- 
cations, will collapse of their own weight 
before any jury of competent experts. And 
yet during the depression, the literature, 
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especially in the field of consumer-business 
education, which has appeared in the second- 
ary school professional journals, has been 
keyed to something like the tenor of the 
quotations to which reference has been made. 

What, then, should be done? There are 
indeed some practical suggestions which may 
be made. To anyone expecting to teach, or 
to continue to teach, courses in consumer- 
business education, or better buymanship, I 
make the following recommendations: 

1. Study and come to understand the 
eleven major marketing functions presented, 
for example, in Ch. III of P. D. Converse’s 
“Elements of Marketing,” or in F. E. Clark’s 
“Principles of Marketing,” or in Maynard, 
Weidler, and Beckman’s “Principles of 
Marketing,” or in Pyle’s “Marketing Princi- 
ples,” or in Agnew, Jenkins, and Drury’s 
“Outlines of Marketing.” 

2. Read the volume entitled, “The Fight 
for Truth in Advertising,” by H. J. Kenner, 
published in 1936 and presenting the ef- 
fective program of self-correction under- 
taken by business itself. 

3. Read the slender book entitled “The 
Ethical Problems of Modern Advertising,” 
made up of lectures delivered on the William 
A. Vawter Foundation on Business Ethics, 
Northwestern University. 

4. Learn to accept the undeniable truth 
that no matter what the profession, there 
will always be a certain minority which is 
dishonest. At the same time keep in mind 
the fact that one does not burn down the 
barn to kill a rat. 

5. Remember always that it is about as 
reasonable for educators not grounded in the 
economics and the technique of advertising 
to make wholesale denunciations of adver- 
tising as it would be for an electrical engineer 
to assert, for example, that all the excava- 
tions on the Island of Crete are useless to 
society. 

The electrical engineer simply would not 
know. He has not yet acquired the scholarly 
equipment through which to comprehend. 
To make practical use of his technical train- 
ing he must go back to his generators and 
his power plants. 

It may not be amiss to conclude with a 
brief statement from the writings of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

“Tt is a generally recognized fact that the 
general raising of the standards of modern 
civilization among all our people during the 
last half-century would have been impossible 
without the spreading of the knowledge of 
those higher standards by means of ad- 
vertising.” 
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Vocationalizing Commercial Subjects in 
Kittanning High School 


High school students who Thomas E. Miller merchants visit the school store- 
complete the commercial course Tayjor-Allderdice HighSchoo! Toom and lecture to student 
should be so trained that they Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania groups. They also answer ques- 


can successfully fit into com- 
mercial positions with a mini- 
mum amount of “breaking in.” 

Thorough training in the fundamental 
principles of the commercial subjects is cer- 
tainly necessary. This fact is universally 
accepted. Practical training is, however, 
just as necessary. The costs of the “break- 
ing-in” and the uncertainty of the “fit-in” 
are eliminated by previous practical training. 


The Kittanning High School commercial 
department is providing this practical train- 
ing. Our program has only begun, but 
results that have been attained so far have 
proved its value. 


THE SCHOOL Is A STORE. The retail selling 
or merchandising course has for its slogan, 
“Where the school and the store meet.” It 
is literally just that. The classroom is fitted 
with shelves and counters to represent a 
regular store. “Dummy” packages fill the 
shelves; advertising material is shown in 
abundance; wrapping paper and cord are 
supplied; telephones have been installed. 

The students who take the course have 
ample opportunity to build displays, make 
sales, wrap packages, make change, adver- 
tise, keep store books, use the telephones, 
take inventories, buy merchandise, and keep 
the merchandise clean. 


THE STORE COMES TO scHOOL. As part of 
the program in the course in retail selling, 
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(Formerly, Senior High School 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania) 


tions, make suggestions, and 
demonstrate display ideas. 
Many of the students who are 
taking this course have been prepared for 
demonstration work in local stores. 


THE SCHOOL GOES TO THE sTORE. During 
the spring semester of last year, 375 “‘student 
days” were spent in actual store practice. 
There were fifty students enrolled in the 
class. Students were given one-day assign- 
ments in local stores and they were required 
to perform each of the duties regularly 
delegated to clerks. This work was closely 
supervised. Private conferences were ar- 
ranged between the instructor and the stu- 
dent, and between the merchant and the 
instructor. 


No student was given an assignment of 
this type unless he definitely stated an en- 
thusiastic desire for store training. On the 
other hand, as far as possible, each student 
who really wanted store training was given 
an opportunity to obtain it. 


STUDENT ASSIGNMENT. ‘The following are 
the various steps of a store assignment: 


1. The student furnishes a written statement of his 
desire for store work and designates the type of 
work he desires. 

%. The instructor arranges with a merchant to fill the 
specific position. 

$. The instructor arranges with the student to ac- 
cept the position. 

a. The date is determined. 
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b. The hour is fixed at which the student is to 
report for work. 


c. The instructor informs the student to whom 
he should report. 


d. The instructor gives the student instructions 
as to specific things which should help him 
to feel at ease at the store and to fit into the 
organization. 


4. The student works in the store. 


5. The student furnishes the instructor with a 
written report of his work. 


a. The instructor is the only one who sees this 
report. (This practice makes the student 
feel free to tell of any mistakes he made and 
to disclose his likes and dislikes. So far as is 
known, no student has failed to report fully 
all the errors he made. The importance of 
this step in the assignment can scarcely be 
overemphasized. These reports furnish ma- 
terial for classroom instruction. For in- 
stance, one student reported that a customer 
said to him, “Give me that package. I can 
wrap it better myself.” Needless to say, 
when the class studied packaging, that stu- 
dent had the will to learn.) 


6. A conference is held between the instructor and 
the merchant. 


a. Such conferences furnish constructive criti- 
cisms. 


b. Much of the information obtained at these 
discussions can be profitably used in class- 
room instruction. 


7. The class secretary records for the instructor’s file 
the activity of the student worker concerned. 

This completes a one-day assignment. 
Sometimes the student report or the con- 
ference with the merchant suggests that the 
student is a misfit in that particular position. 
Unless this is true, the same student is al- 
lowed two more days’ practice in that store 
during the succeeding two weeks. After 
three days’ work in one position, it is possible 
to determine whether the future assign- 
ments for any student should be similar in 
nature. 


Practice work in stores is entirely without 
(Concluded on page 144) 


OBSERVATION REPORT 


Items TO OBSERVE 


1. Arrangement of merchandise in the store 
proper 


2. Window display 
a. Quantity 
b. Originality 
c. Price tags 
d. Neatness 


$. Promptness in waiting on customers 
a. Do clerks get to customers as soon 
as possible? 


4. Cleanliness of merchandise and store 


5. Clerk’s clothing 
a. Is there uniformity? 
b. Appropriateness 


6. Arrangment of the store 
a. Are related departments 
placed? 


7. Personality of clerks 
a. Do they make you want to trade 
there again? 


well 


8. Supply of clerks 


9. Lighting conditions 
a. Are displays sufficiently lighted? 


10. Service during and after the sale 
a. Are packages neatly wrapped? 
b. What do clerks do or say after the 
sale? 


11. Do the clerks count the change aloud to 
the customers? 


12. Do clerks use suggestive selling? How? 
Total Points _.__.__- 
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OBSERVER 


CoMMENTS 
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A Method of Assigning Practice Work 
in Bookkeeping 


Placing the student under a Owille H. Palmer 


condition whereby he will work 


his problems independently with- Shorewood High School 


should be cleared up for the slow 
students. 
For the past three semesters, in 


out the tension of an examination, Milwaukee, Wisconsin an effort to correct this condition, 


bringing the student into contact 

with a variety of methods of handling ac- 
counts, and introducing the student to the 
several titles applicable to the same account 
are problems which confront most book- 
keeping teachers. 


The first problem is far more prevalent 
in schools that have a forty or a forty-five 
minute period for bookkeeping than in those 
schools that have a fifty-five or a sixty- 
minute period. In a short period, there is 
very little time for supervised study after 
the presentation of the average bookkeeping 
problem. As a result, the practice work 
must be done outside of class to be reviewed 
the following day. The average or the better- 
than-average student will usually do this 
exercise either independently or in coopera- 
tion with other students. The poor student 
who needs help has the option of going to 
the teacher during a consultation period or 
after school hours, or of depending on his 
friends in the class for aid. Too frequently 
the student takes the easy way and depends 
on his friends to the extent of getting very 
little of the work by himself. 


By the following day, the average or the 
above-average student has usually mastered 
the problem well enough so that he will have 
few questions to ask concerning that specific 
problem. The slower student, through his 
dependence on other students, has failed to 
analyze the problem to the extent of being 
able to ask questions. The teacher, then, 
must base the discussion on a general plan 
with the resulting waste of the good students’ 
time and the missing of many points which 
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I have followed the usual practice 
of giving an assignment at the end of the 
period. The following day, another problem 
is given at the beginning of the period to be 
worked under supervision. The students are 
told that the problem assigned for practice 
will not be graded but that they may use 
the practice problem, any other notes they 
have taken in class, and material taken from 
their textbooks or other classroom reference 
books in solving the problem assigned in 
class. The problem worked in class is then 
graded. Following the completion of the 
problem, time is allowed for a discussion of 
the solution. This discussion may be com- 
pleted during the same period, but it is very 
apt to carry over into the next day’s class 
period, when the papers are returned and the 
class discussion based on the errors is made. 
The fourth procedure is to assign another 
problem in class. This problem is a longer 
one and it involves special situations. Again, 
no restrictions are placed on the use of the 
students’ own material or classroom refer- 
ence material. When these problems are 
returned, they serve as a basis of reviewing 
the unit. 


Finally, an examination is given. This 
examination may cover the theory of the 
problem, or it may be another problem to be 
worked without the aid of reference mate- 
rials. The length of time devoted to the 
unit or the problems being studied depends 
upon the difficulty of the problem. 

Class problems can be obtained from three 
sources. Most textbooks have sets of sup- 

(Concluded on page 135) 
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Students of all ages like contests, and the 
awards that go with them. Contests make 
a game of school that both the student and 
the teacher can play with either good or bad 
results, depending upon the rules followed. 
The use of fair play brings forth a great 
thrill and satisfaction in winning, and under 
these conditions the student will be bene- 
fited a great deal even if he loses. 

A sporting instinct is one of those human 
emotions which can do either service or 
harm, according to whether it is rightly or 
wrongly directed. In contest work a few 
teachers always seem to let their “desire to 
win” prompt them to exert every possible 
effort to train their few best prospects for a 
winning team. This procedure usually leads 
to a general neglect of their poorer students. 
In this practice lies one of the principal evils 
of contests. Our teachers must realize that 
contests can be made an incentive for all 
students without hampering the chances of 
those outstanding prospects. 

Most contests demand a rather large en- 
trance fee and require that the students be 
transported to a central point where the 
contest is conducted. This method limits 
the number of contestants, first, because of 
lack of equipment and floor space at the 
central point, and second, most schools can- 
not finance the sending of a team to the 
scene of the contest. The students who do 
compete do so under such unusual conditions 
that their best work is not possible. 

Three years ago with headquarters at Lodi 
Union High School, I started a California 
State Contest in typewriting that was con- 
ducted in the individual schools according 
to rules supplied by the contest director. 
The contest provided many awards for in- 
dividuals and schools as well as certificates 
of proficiency for every individual who qual- 
ified. This contest has proved effective 
during its three years of existence in over- 
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A New Era in Commercial Contests 


Cletus E. Zumwalt, author of this article, is director of the 

state commercial contests in California and an instructor 

in the Department of Business Administration, Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto, California. 


coming the usual objections to the use of 
contests as a means of motivation. So suc- 
cessful and popular has this contest become 
in California that plans are now in the 
making which will extend this contest to all 
schools in the United States that wish to 
compete in the spring of 1939. 

The 1938 contest was extended to include 
typewriting, Gregg shorthand, and book- 
keeping. A total of 3,064 students from all 
parts of the state participated in the com- 
petition. To this group of contestants were 
presented 162 medals, 153 pins, and 964 
certificates. To the schools were presented 
ten trophies and twelve banners. All these 
awards, as well as all material for the contest, 
was paid for out of a twenty-five cent en- 
trance fee for each contestant. The exam- 
ination, together with all necessary material 
for each student, was prepared and placed 
in a sealed envelope at contest headquarters. 
These test units were mailed to the partici- 
pating schools and opened by the student at 
the beginning of the contest according to 
instructions of the person conducting the 
contest at that school. The principal or 
someone designated by him had to be present 
during all tests to certify that the rules were 
followed and that the timing was correct. 

The typewriting division of the 1938 con- 
test was divided into four sections. The 
Novice contest was open only to high school 
students in their first year of training. The 
Amateur contest was open only to high 
school students in their second year of 
training. The Unlimited contest was open 
to high school undergraduates with more 
than two years of training, high school post- 
graduates, and all junior college under- 
graduates in regular attendance. The Busi- 
ness contest was open to any undergraduate 
student in regular attendance at any business 
college in the state. In each of the four sec- 
tions, medals and pins were provided for the 
twenty highest rates and the twenty most 
accurate papers. Certificates were provided 
for all contestants writing above 43 words 
a minute with an accuracy of at least 99 
per cent. All contestants in the typewriting 
division were required to write fifteen min- 
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utes from straight copy. The international 
rules were used for correcting copy. The 
papers were checked once by the students 
and once by the teachers in the individual 
schools. Then the papers were mailed to 
contest headquarters where they received 
the final checkings. A similar procedure was 
followed with papers in each of the other 
subjects. 


The shorthand division provided four 
sections: a sixty-word, an eighty-word, a 
hundred-word, and a hundred and twenty- 
word test. The test was given in two parts— 
speed dictation and theory. The dictation 
consisted of one business letter and one 
business article, each of which was three 
minutes in length. The theory test con- 
sisted of a hundred words and a hundred 
shorthand forms, each on a separate sheet. 
The student was required to write the 
shorthand forms for the words and the 
words for the shorthand forms in spaces 
provided on the sheets. Speed certificates 
were awarded to all who took and transcribed 
the dictated material with an accuracy of 97 
per cent. Complete theory certificates were 
awarded to all contestants who scored 90 
per cent or higher on the theory test. 
Ninety-five medals and pins were awarded 
to shorthand contestants on the basis of a 
combined score, including dictation rate, 
theory, and transcription rate. 


The bookkeeping contest made provisions 
for beginning and advanced students. The 
tests were objective in nature. They were 
graded on the basis of accuracy and time 
required for completion. Certificates were 
awarded to all students scoring 85 per cent 
or higher. Sixty medals and pins were 
awarded to those contestants making the 
highest scores. 


Space does not permit a summary of the 
individual winners in the 1938 California 
Contest, but the following is a brief report 
showing the winning schools in the various 
divisions: 

PUBLIC SCHOOL WINNERS 


Typewriting Division: 
1. Lodi Union High School, Lodi 
2. Tamalpais High School, Sausalito 
$. Coalinga High School, Coalinga 


Gregg Shorthand Division: 


1. San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco 
2. Tamalpais High School, Sausalito 
8. Brawley High School, Brawley 


Bookkeeping Division: 
1. Balboa High School, San Francisco 


%. Salinas Junior College, Salinas 
8. Redlands High School, Redlands 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL WINNERS 
Typewriting Division: 
1. Woodbury College, Los Angeles 


2. Heald College, San Jose 
8. Long Beach Secretarial College, Long Beach 


Gregg Shorthand Division: 


1. Post Secretarial School, San Francisco 
2. Sawyer School of Business, Los Angeles 
8. Long Beach Secretarial College, Long Beach 


Bookkeeping Division: 
1. Heald College, San Jose 
2. Long Beach Secretarial College, Long Beach 
8. Sawyer School of Business, Los Angeles 


Journal Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


The Journal of Business Education, pub- 
lished by the Trethaway Publishing Com- 
pany of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary with the Octo- 
ber, 1938, issue. 

The Journal of Business Education was 
formerly published by the Haire Publishing 
Company of New York City. For many 
years, Dr. Paul S. Lomax served as editor, 
and in recent years, Professor Frederick G. 
Nichols of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been conducting an in- 
teresting column entitled “Criticism, Com- 
ment, and Challenge.” 

About two years ago, the National Council 
of Business Education took over the spon- 
sorship of the Journal through a working 
arrangement with the publisher. Louis A. 
Rice of the Packard School, New York City, 
is chairman of the committee on publica- 
tions. He has served as the contact man be- 
tween the Council and the publisher. 

At the beginning of this school year, Dr. 
Herbert A. Tonne became editor of the 
Journal. The managing editor is Robert C. 
Trethaway. 

Dr. Tonne brings to the Journal an excel- 
lent past record of editorial experience. He 
has helped edit yearbooks and he has con- 
tributed many articles to professional maga- 
zines. He has served as general editor of the 
National Business Education Quarterly. 

Through the arrangement between the 
publisher and the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education, members of groups that 
are affiliated with the Council may obtain 
the Journal at a special price. 

The editor of Toe BALANcE SHEET wishes 
to congratulate the editor and the publishers 
of The Journal of Business Education. The 
Journal has established an excellent reputa- 
tion through its high professional standards 
and through its definite growth and improve- 
ment. 
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Telephone Training Course 


A dramatized telephone practice course 
is offered in the commercial department of 
the North Dakota State School of Science, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. Grace A. Mad- 
den is the supervisor. The illustration 
above shows how the class is conducted. 
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Conversations are conducted before the 
class under the supervision of the instructor 
and are listened to by the class through 
earphones. The students who listen criticize 
the conversations and correct them when 
their turns come for demonstrations. 
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BOOKKEEPING, 






























The magic power of realism pulls students 
into the bookkeeping course when ‘20TH 
CENTURY” is the textbook. They go into the 
course because they are looking for something 
tangible, practical, and real. Their brothers 
and sisters and friends who have studied the course before them 
have created an irresistible urge to learn something about 
business. Teachers who use ‘20TH CENTURY” are taking 
advantage of this irresistible urge. When you use ‘20TH 
CENTURY” your course is self-motivated. 





20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition — By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


Simple fundamental principles are introduced first and these principles are grad- 
ually expanded as the student progresses from one step to another. In each chap- 


ter new principles and new applications are added. Monotonous routine is elim- 





inated because the student is always learning something new. His learning is 


efficient because it is not based on memory but is based on definite principles. 


“20TH CENTURY” not only provides integrated vocational training in bookkeep- 
ing, but also includes personal and social applications. The course therefore has 
a dual value. The personal and the social values are introduced without sacrificing 
the practical vocational values. The textbook provides a variety of material, but 
you may also obtain optional projects and practice sets to fit the particular needs 


_ of your community and your students. 





The 


After several 
years of appar- 
ently slowly de- 
veloping a _ well- 
rounded program 
of retail training 
for the youth of 
Detroit, the sec- 
retary of your Re- 
tail Merchants 
Association be- 
lieves that a brief 
recapitulation of the work that we have 
been initiating with the cooperation of the 
educational authorities reveals some definite 
results to date. 

Eight years ago, when our Association 
first approached the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, it was because we saw the need of 
conducting some evening classes for those 
store employees who desired some retail 
education to qualify them for better jobs or 
to supplement the training then available 
in a relatively few stores. The best indica- 
tion of the degree of cooperation we have 
received from the Board of Education is re- 
vealed in the fact that up to date at least 
3,693 young people have participated in the 
retail courses that have been and that are 
being developed in our high schools and at 
Wayne University. (The University of 
Detroit likewise has been giving fine support, 
but it not made a part of this report.) Four 
types of retail training are now available in 
Detroit. 


TEACHER TRAINING. Courses in retailing 
education are being given in the College of 
Education of Wayne University with the 
aim of familiarizing interested undergradu- 
ates and in-service teachers with the per- 
sonnel problems of the city’s retailers, and of 
training them in the methods of conducting 
classes in retailing subjects. Undergraduates 
may now elect a five-year curriculum, while 
in-service teachers may take sufficient work 
in this field, on a graduate level, to qualify 
for a Master’s degree in retailing education. 
During the current school year (1937-1938), 
over one hundred teachers have been en- 
rolled in these courses. Prospects are very 
bright for an outstanding teacher-training 
program. 

RETAILING CLASSES. Accepting our theory 
that there was a need for courses in retailing 
to be offered in the high schools of our city 
to supply the same type of specialized retail 


thorities. 
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The accompanying statement was issued by 
the Retail Merchants Association affiliated with 
the Detroit Board of Commerce. 
was prepared for the consideration of manage- 
ment, personnel directors, and educational au- 
The report is published here because 
it will be of particular interest to all commercial 
teachers to learn about the progress that has 

been made in Detroit. 


Progress of Retail Education in Detroit 


training as_ has 
been available in 
their long estab- 
lished commercial 
courses, the edu- 
cational authori- 
ties in 1936 started 
classes in six dif- 
ferent high schools 
for students who 
desired to know 
more about retail- 
ing. There were 222 enrolled in those 
initial classes. This high school program 
has been extended so that during the present 
semester we have 24 such retail classes in 
thirteen high schools with an enrollment of 
840. It is hoped that some of these classes 
soon will be conducted on a part-time work, 
part-time school basis. 

Not only are these classes of value in the 
better training of potential retail employees, 
but they also provide future consumers with 
a better appreciation of merchandise and the 
business of retailing. The rapidly spreading 
interest and enrollment in these high school 
courses and the urgent need of qualified and 
experienced teachers are the reasons for the 
sponsoring of the teacher-training courses 
previously mentioned. 


COOPERATIVE coursEs. In an effort to pro- 
vide interested stores with especially trained 
high school graduates, a start was made in 
1932, and continued, whereby a representa- 
tive of the Board of Education and the 
personnel directors connected with the co- 
operating stores, carefully selected certain 
graduates among those evidencing an inter- 
est in retailing. The young people who are 
accepted are given instruction in store opera- 
tion, salesmanship, and merchandising dur- 
ing the mornings. During the afternoons and 
on Saturdays they are employed in the 
stores at regular hourly wages. Fourteen 
department and specialty store members of 
our Association have been cooperating in 
this development and already have provided 
388 selected individuals with a splendid start 
in the retail field. In most instances, these 
students have been given acceptable full- 
time employment after completing the 
course. 


EVENING CLASSES. When Wayne Univer- 
sity agreed in 1931 to start an evening class 
for store employees, it was as an experiment. 
Executives from various stores led discus- 


The statement 
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sions on different evenings. When we se- 
cured 30 enrollments for that first class, it 
appeared as though the effort was justified. 
With fine cooperation from the University 
and the support of management, additional 
store employees became interested so that 
courses on retail merchandising and sales- 
manship have continued each semester since 
1931 with an average enrollment of 49. 


After several years of agitation by various 
retail groups such as ours, late in 1937, 
Federal and State funds became available 
for training in the distributive occupations. 
Fine cooperation was rendered our program 
by the Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, and with the con- 
tinued help and stimulated interest of our 
Board of Education, a School of Business 
Administration was established in Wayne 
University. This new department set about 
to help us justify the allotment of special 
funds for retail training by appointing a co- 
ordinator to assist with the promotional 
work, to organize new classes, to develop 
instructional material, and to co-ordinate 
the instruction and work experiences of the 
persons enrolled. 

Since January 1, twenty classes have been 
organized with 562 employed people en- 
rolled. These represent 157 different dis- 
tributive organizations in the city. Most of 
the instructors are actually engaged in the 
field in which they are teaching and are 
masters of their occupations. The degree of 
interest manifested in this new training 
program appears practically to guarantee its 
continued development by both the State 
Vocational Department and the Detroit 
Board of Education. Store management 
must prepare to give every possible en- 
couragement to all these activities. 

Similar courses have likewise been offered 
in the evening school division of the Detroit 


Public Schools. 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT. Since 1921, the 
Detroit Public Schools have operated a 
placement service which has enjoyed the 
confidence and the continued patronage of 
many of Detroit’s employers. In 1930, the 
placement service was brought into a closer 
relationship than formerly existed with the 
counseling service in the high schools to the 
end that the two activities which are con- 
sidered of prime importance to young people 
as individuals; namely, guidance and place- 
ment, have become closely affiliated in fact 
as well as in name. 


As a result of this closer relationship, the 
Division of Guidance and Placement at the 
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Board of Education each semester receives 
detailed reports from the high school coun- 
selors giving essential facts about the train- 
ing which the young people have received 
who are about to be graduated. Such items 
are included in this report as general schol- 
arship, records in certain subjects contrib- 
uting directly to employment ability, extra- 
curricular activities, and ratings in various 
personality traits. Thus, the Division is 
able to furnish to prospective employers not 
only the specific facts obtained by the place- 
ment counselors in the central offices from 
our registrants, but also definite credentials 
from the high schools where these young 
people have spent the last three or four 
years. 

We feel that with the recent addition of 
the retailing training courses in our high 
schools, a most desirable enlargement is pro- 
vided to the office training and technical 
training already available, and the school 
system is better qualified to furnish to the 
employers of the community an adequate 
supply of employees in the junior field. 


TESTING SERVICE FOR PLACEMENT. Another 
feature of the educational service now avail- 
able for employers which many consider of 
unique value is the testing service for place- 
ment purposes made possible by the coopera- 
tion of the Psychological Clinic of the 
Detroit Public Schools. Tests now being 
used include those of general mental ability, 
mechanical aptitude, typewriting ability, 
and manual dexterity. Experimental work 
is now under way toward a program of test- 
ing for aptitude for retail store occupations. 
.Those merchants who have used the Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Placement of the 
Board of Education have profited greatly 
thereby in the generally higher quality of 
junior help they have acquired. More and 
more should that division be used in the 
future in view of the growing field from 
which the best retail prospects are available 
whenever a merchant indicates his needs. 


Thomas in New Position 


Cecil H. Thomas, formerly of the Dobyns- 
Bennett High School, Kingsport, Tennessee, 
has accepted a position as treasurer of the 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 
Mr. Thomas taught in the high school at 
Erwin, Tennessee, from 1932 to 1934, when 
he moved to Kingsport. 

Woodrow W. Piper, formerly of the high 
school at Erwin, Tennessee, has succeeded 
Mr. Thomas at Kingsport. 
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The personality chart illustrated was pre- 
pared by the freshman and the sophomore 
classes of the high school at Baring, Mis- 
souri with the help of Eustelle Hayes, com- 
mercial teacher. Each pupil prepared a chart 
and rated himself as to personality traits. 
When the pupil discovered a weakness in 





Personality Development 


any of the traits, he made immediate plan: 
to correct that weakness. Each pupil became 
keenly interested in personality development. 

It is planned that the pupils will make, in 
the course of the school year, another analy- 
sis of their character traits to determine 
any apparent improvements. 








QUALITIES 


HicuH 


AVERAGE Low 





1. PERSONAL GROOMING 
a. Hair combed 
b. Face and hands clean 
c. Finger nails clean 
d. Shoes polished 
e. Application of cosmetics 
f. Clothes neat and pressed 
. DEPENDABILITY 
. PUNCTUALITY 
CouRTESY 
. RESPONSIBILITY 
. INTELLECT 
. DIsPosITION 


. FRIENDLINESS 


CORA He ew Ww 


. Honesty 


—_ 
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. INITIATIVE 
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. ORIGINALITY 
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. HEALTH 
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. Posture 
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. LEADERSHIP 
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Delaware Teachers Meet 


The meeting of the Delaware Commercial 
Teachers Association will be held on Friday, 
November 11, in the high school at Dover, 
Delaware. Hildred A. Dickerson, president 
of the Association, will preside over the 
meeting. Following an informal discussion, 
there will be a business meeting and an 
election of officers. William E. Haines, city 
supervisor of business education, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, will address the meeting on 
“The New Business Curriculum in Wilming- 
ton.” Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, an associate 
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professor at Columbia University, New York 
City, will speak on “Can Typewriting for 
Personal and Vocational Use Be Taught in 
the Same Class?”” Departmental discussions 
will follow these addresses. 

A fellowship luncheon will be held at Way- 
side Inn, Smyrna, Delaware. John G. Leach 
of Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware, 
will speak on “The Future of Business 
Education in Delaware.” There will be a 


motion picture sponsored by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 
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Dr. Elmer G. Miller, director of commer- 
cial education of Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has submitted 
the following course of study. This program 
has not been adopted in any particular 
school, but Dr. Miller is frequently called 
upon for suggestions, and he has submitted 
this course of study as one which is flexible 


Suggested Commercial Program of Studies 


enough to fit the needs of the small, as well 
as the large, high school. Mr. Miller also 
points out that pupils who fail the book- 
keeping or the stenographic course can 
select the general clerical or the general 
sales course and, after completing the 
twelfth-year work, graduate with the other 
members of their class. 





9B GRADE 9A GRADE 10B GRADE 10A GRADE 
English 1 English 2 English 3 English 4 
General Business 1 General Business 2 Consumer Information 1 Consumer Information 2 
* 
Tint dE ei edesiinn MteitMuied hiss tnvs ce eine ainda desks iscak as Te hae teach caer ceoes 
GENERAL CLERICAL BOOKKEEPING STENOGRAPHIC GENERAL SALES 
11B GRADE 11B GRADE 11B GRADE 11B GRADE 
English 5 English 5 English 5 English 5 
Economic Geography Economic Geography Economic Geography Economic Geography 
Bookkeeping 1 Bookkeeping 1 Shorthand 1 Bookkeeping 1 


Typewriting 1 Typewriting 1 
* ~ 


11A GRADE 11A GRADE 
English 6 English 6 
General Salesmanship General Salesmanship 
Bookkeeping 2 Bookkeeping 2 


Typewriting 2 Typewriting 2 
. * 


12B GRADE 


English of Business 
Business Law 
Typewriting 3 


12B GRADE 


English of Business 
Business Law 
Bookkeeping 3 


Filing and Machines Filing and Machines 
a o 
12A GRADE 12A GRADE 
Oral English Oral English 
Office Practice Economics 
Applied Math Bookkeeping 4 


Business Behavior Business Behavior 
a a 


Typewriting 1 
* 


Typewriting 1 
+ 


11A GRADE 11A GRADE 
English 6 English 6 
General Salesmanship General Salesmanship 
Shorthand 2 Bookkeeping 2 


Typewriting 2 Typewriting 2 
* + 


12B GRADE 


English of Business 
Business Law 


12B GRADE 


English of Business 
Business Law 


Shorthand 3 Retailing 
Transcription Filing and Machines 
* - 
12A GRADE 12A GRADE 
Secretarial Training Oral English 
(Double Period) Economics 
Economics Applied Math 


Business Behavior Business Behavior 
* 7 


*Electives—Boys and girls should not be unduly influenced when choosing their own electives. It is suggested, 
however, that the electives should be made from a list of the related and more practical business 


subjects. 








Duplicated Paper Association 


The National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion will join with the National Scholastic 
Press Association for the annual convention 
to be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, on No- 
vember 10, 11, and 12. The members of the 
N. D. P. A. will attend the meetings on 
Thursday evening and Friday if they wish. 
Special clinics, demonstrations, and discus- 
sions pertinent only to the duplicated paper 
will be held Saturday at Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, which is only a 
few miles west of Indianapolis. 
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Among the high points of interest at the 
combined convention will be the photo- 
graphic clinic, which will be given at the 
Hotel Lincoln. The sectional meetings will 
begin at 9:00 o’clock on Friday morning. 
Mrs. Blanche M. Wean of Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, will preside over 
the sectional meetings. 

The 1938 Idea Book of the N. D. P. A. is 
now being distributed. It is available to 
members of the Association for 75 cents a 
copy and to non-members at $1.00 a copy. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Fourth Edition 


By J. Walter Ross 


r 





BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross is rapidly increasing in 
popularity. It is recognized as a dependable textbook 
because it has been published in four successful editions. 
It is noted for its compactness, with completeness and 
accuracy. 


The principles of grammar are introduced in short selective assignments, per- 
mitting you to place your emphasis as you see fit. Some teachers prefer to start 
the course with grammar and finish with letter writing, but other teachers prefer 
to start with the letter-writing section of the textbook and teach the grammar 
with letter writing. You will enjoy flexibility in your teaching plan when you use 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A Senior Guidance Conference 


Guiding students into the fields of study 
for which they are best adapted is not a 
new endeavor among progressive colleges. 
In fact, the guidance program as it functions 
today in the leading colleges in the United 
States is claiming definite recognition and 
it is beginning to act as a pivot on which 
the other departments of training turn. As 
students appear for college enrollment, they 
are subjected to mental, aptitude, achieve- 
ment, speech, and various other tests, and, 
according to the results of these tests, 
these students are routed into fields of 
study to which the tests indicate they are 
best suited. 

Senior guidance, conducted through con- 
ferences in the high school, is a notable de- 
parture, however, from the regular method 
of guidance. It does not wait until the 
student is on the grounds of the college and 
ready to enroll, but it acquaints him in 
advance with the opportunities offered in 
each field and thus aids him in coming to 
an intelligent decision in choosing his future 
vocation. This is called the “Casey Plan.” 

Such a conference was held on April 4, 
1938, in the Casey Township High School 
of Casey, Illinois. The conference was 
sponsored by the School Masters’ Club of 
Eastern Illinois; The University of Illinois, 
Chicago; and Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ College, Charleston. The purpose of 
the conference was to bring to the senior 
high school students men of authority in 
the various fields of work who could ac- 
quaint them with the opportunities in each 
field and who could describe special abilities, 
qualities of character, and preparation es- 
sential for reasonable success in these fields. 


Speakers were accordingly invited to pre- 
sent information on the following vocational 
divisions: agriculture; army; aviation and 
aeronautical engineering; chemistry and 
chemical engineering; commerce and busi- 
ness; engineering; fine and applied arts; 
government service; home economics and 
nursing; journalism; law; manual arts and 
trades; medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and 
biological science; music; navy; professions 
other than teaching; radio; recreation serv- 
ice; secretarial opportunities; teaching (ele- 
mentary and secondary); advice to both boys 
and girls who are seeking advice on personal 
problems. 

The following questions were covered by 
each counselor in each division: (1) What 
are the things a person actually does in 
this vocation? (2) What is the work of a 
typical day, week, or month? (3) What 
special abilities are essential for reasonable 
success in this field? (4) What qualities of 
character and temperament are considered 
essential for success? (5) What preparation 
in the way of educational training or prepa- 
ration is necessary to enter the vocation? 
(6) What are the desirable educational 
qualifications in this field for advancement? 
(7) What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages offered by this vocation, including 
financial or other remuneration? Students 
were given an opportunity to ask questions 
freely at the close of the discussion. 

This conference was the fourth annual 
senior guidance conference held in the 
Casey Township High School. It was at- 
tended by 1,012 senior high school students. 
The plan is growing in popularity in IIli- 
nois, as well as in several nearby states. 








lowa Conference 


A conference on commercial education 
was held on October 15 at the lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. “Prob- 
lems of Commercial Education in Iowa 
Public Schools,” with emphasis on admin- 
istrative problems, was the theme of the 
conference which was presided over by 
George R. Mach, assistant professor of com- 
mercial education of Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

Those attending the convention were 
welcomed by Dr. E. C. Denny, head of the 
Department of Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College. Addresses were given by 
the following speakers: 
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Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the Department 
of Commerce, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Lloyd L. Jones, Berea, Ohio 


Ernest A. Zelliot, director of commercial educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa 


The afternoon session immediately fol- 
lowed the luncheon program. Speakers on 
the afternoon session were: 

Dr. R. O. Skar, associate professor of commercial 


education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
* Falls, Iowa 


H. H. Bennett, regional supervisor, Department 
of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 


J. H. Peet, superintendent of Cedar Falls Public 
Schools, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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The Students Speak 


An interesting survey of commercial edu- 
cation, “The Students Speak,” has been 
submitted by J. N. Given, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles, California. 
The survey was conducted by the University 
of Southern California chapter of Gamma 
Rho Tau, national business education fra- 
ternity. The survey reveals several inter- 
esting opinions of seniors in the public high 
schools of Los Angeles. 


Table I shows those subjects which the 
student would elect to take, according to 
his major interests, first and second choices, 
if he were to relive his high school life. 


TABLE I 








Major Field Most Frequently Mentioned 








Subjects 

Boys Girls 

Academic 1. Industrial Arts | 1. Commerce 
2. Commerce 2. Home Economics 
Commerce 1. Industrial Arts | 1. Home Economics 
2. English 2. Additional Com- 

mercial courses 
Industrial 1. Industrial Arts | 1. Music 

Arts 2. Mathematics 2. Commerce 

Home i. 1. Commerce 
Economics | 2. 2. Additional home 


economics sub- 
jects 


General 1. Art 1. Commerce 
2. Industrial Arts | 2. Industrial Arts 











It is significant to mention that the ma- 
jority of students in the commercial courses 
are girls. It is also interesting to note that 
the seccnd choice for the girls is additional 
commercial courses. One may infer, there- 
fore, that those students who do object to 
certain required commerce courses, object 
to a specific course rather than to subjects 
in the general field of commerce. 


One is impressed with the strength of 
industrial arts, home economics, and com- 
mercial areas. The boys in the industrial 
arts field list mathematics as the second 
subject they would take. It is evident that 
this signifies a ~ of mathematics which 


would be related to the industrial arts 


course. 


Table II is a distribution of subjects which 
the student would not take in his own major 
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field of activity if he were to relive his high 
school life. 














TABLE II 
Major Field Most Frequently Mentioned 
Subjects 
Boys Girls 
Academic 1. Language 1. Mathematics 
2. Social Studies} 2. Science 
Commerce 1. Language 1. Mathematics 
2. Social Studies} 2. Science 
Industrial Arts 1. Social Studies} 1. 
2. Science 2. 
Home Economics | 1. 1. Social Studies 
2. 2. Science 
General 1. Social Studies| 1. Social Studies 
2. Science 2. Science 











In Table I, the strength of the fields of 
industrial arts, home economics, and com- 
merce was apparent. It is interesting to 
point out that not one of these three sub- 
jects is mentioned by any of the groups in 
Table II. It may be inferred here that the 
students in high school today show less 
interest in what we might call the formal 
academic subjects than they do in the in- 
dustrial or commercial type of subjects. 

The data submitted in the report is not 
wholly complete. Therefore, no definite 
conclusions can be drawn from the survey. 
There is no doubt, however, that the an- 
swers revealed by this compilation of high 
school student opinion are highly significant. 
One should draw no conclusions with regard 
to subject matter content, although one 
may draw conclusions with regard to the 
subjects presented. 


Susan R. Harrison 


Susan R. Harrison, dean of girls at the 
Ossining High School, Ossining, New York, 
passed away on May 24 after a long illness. 

Miss Harrison was a native of Palmyra, 
New York. After her graduation from 
Oneonta Normal School, Oneonta, New 
York, she taught for a period at Walton, 
New York. She was an active worker in 
school, social, and civic affairs until she was 
taken ill on February 11. 
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New Department in lowa 





Lucas Sterne has been 
selected to head the com- 
mercial department at 
Muscatine Junior Col- 
lege, Muscatine, Iowa. 
The new commercial cur- 
riculum includes secre- 
tarial science, typing, 
accounting, and retail 
selling. 

Mr. Sterne has had 
several years of high 
school teaching experi- 
ence in Missouri, and in 
addition, he has had 
several years of experi- 
ence in selling. He holds 
a B.S. degree in science from the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, and an 
M. A. degree with a major in commerce from 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 





Lucas Sterne 


N. C. T. F. Convention 


The Executive Board of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, at its 
August meeting, set December 27 to 30 as 
the dates of the annual convention to be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 
An informal dance and reception has been 
arranged for Tuesday evening, December 27. 
The convention will close with a morning 
session on December 30. 

Chairman of round tables and those in 
charge of departments have been working 
conscientiously since January in building 
programs that will be outstanding in content, 
and speakers of note have been obtained to 
present the subjects. 

W. D. Wigent of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, is director of 
the membership campaign. He has de- 
veloped a program of activity that gives 
promise of attracting the largest membership 
the Federation has ever had. Mr. Wigent is 
engaged in the development of a five-year 
program with a goal of ten thousand mem- 
bers. Perhaps the best way the individual 
members can participate in the affairs of the 
Federation at the present time is to send a 
renewal of membership to the secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, vice president of the Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and to send with that renewal a 
new membership of some other teacher. 

The Executive Board believes that the 
program will meet with instant approval 
when it is announced. 
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STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


By 


Larsen, Freitag, Koebele 


A handbook for ste- 
nographers and a 
guide for transcrip- 
tion. Useful as a supplement in 
classes in English, typewriting, short- 
hand, transcription, or office prac- 
tice. Contains 80 pages, 814"x 11” in 
size, bound in heavy paper. The 
following are some of the topics 
covered: 





Office Etiquette 
Arrangement of Letters 
Care of the Mail 
Capitalization 
Syllabication 
Hyphenization 
Punctuation 
Tabulation 
Telegrams 

Legal Work 
Manuscripts 


Price 52 cents, subject to the usual 
school discount. 


* 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 

(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
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“In 1929 John was employed at $100 a month 


WwW 


The statement above is the first sentence introducing 
the chapter on ‘‘Changes in the Value of Money”’ in— 


BERODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd 





In 1929 John Moore was employed as a bookkeeper 
at $100 a month... During the year his board, 
rent, clothing, and miscellaneous expenses amounted 
to $1,000. He therefore had $200 in his savings 
account. 


In the fall, business conditions became very bad and 


grew worse... In 1935 he was still working for 
The statement in the column at the $100 a month. 
right is quoted directly from IN- ... John was content to continue working at his old 
TRODUCTORY ECONOMICS. It salary ... he made up, at the end of each year, a 
shows clearly how the author has statement of his income and expenditures... Each 


avoided the usual theoretical style. 
The principles are made clear 
through real examples. You will 
enjoy teaching this textbook and 
your students will enjoy using it. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


year he found it increasingly easy to save money 

. . he maintained almost exactly the same scale of 
living; ... he bought the same number of suits of 
clothes, ate the same quality of food, and lived in 
the same room. 


is available with a workbook, In spite of the fact, however, that he received no 
achievement tests, and a teachers’ increase in money wages, and that he lived as well 
manual. as he did in 1929, he found that in 1932 he had 


saved $400 during the year. 


In the latter part of 1933, prices began to rise. 


= Board and commodities increased in price. John 

M4 % continued on his former scale of living. In 1934 he 

t a saved only $375. In 1935 he found it more and more 
» 


difficult to put aside as much money each month as 
he had during the previous year. By the middle of 
the year it was evident that he would not be able to 
save much more than he had saved in 1929. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Southern Business Teachers Meet in Atlanta 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
will be held in Atlanta on November 24 to 
26 at the Hotel Biltmore. Mrs. Gertrude 
DeArmond of Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, will preside over the 
meeting. 

Miss Ray Abrams, first vice president of 
the Association and principal of the Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, will preside at the Dutch 
supper on Thanksgiving night. 

The convention will open officially on 
Friday morning, November 25, at 9:00 
o'clock. Professor Hamden L. Forkner, as- 
sistant professor of education at Columbia 
University, New York City; B. Frank 
Kyker, Special Agent, Research in Business 
Education, United States Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas, Special Agent for Distributive 
Education, United States Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C., will be the 
principal speakers for the opening meeting. 

The sectional meetings will be held on 
Friday afternoon. Howard Bogner of Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, will be chairman of the 
high school division; R. W. Massey, presi- 
dent of West Tennessee Business College, 
Jackson, Tennessee, will be chairman of the 
private school division; Hollis Preston Guy 
of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, and business manager of Modern 
Business Education, will be chairman of the 
college and university division. Among the 
speakers at the sectional meetings will be 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; M. A. Smythe, National 
Business College, Roanoke, Virginia; and 
Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

A new innovation at the convention is the 


Question Box session, which will be held on 
Saturday morning from 9:00 until 11:30 
o'clock. D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
commercial education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be the 
leader of the general discussion for the high 
school group. J. Murray Hill, vice president 
of the Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, will preside over 
the private school group. The college group 
will be presided over by Hamden L. Forkner, 
assistant professor of education at Columbia 
University, New York City. Questions sub- 
mitted by the members of the Association 
will be the subjects for discussion in each 
group. 

Dr. J. L. Harman, president of Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, will preside over the private busi- 
ness school round table discussion, which will 
immediately follow the breakfast of the 
National Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools. C. W. Edmondson of the 
Edmondson School of Business, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, will preside over the 
breakfast meeting. 

An attendance trophy will be awarded to 
the state having the largest attendance, not 
including Georgia. Many other prizes will 
be awarded at the closing session of the meet- 
ing. 

The banquet promises to be one of the 
highlights of the convention. Speakers for 
the banquet will be announced later. 

Clyde Humphrey of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, is secre- 
tary of the Association and is in charge of 
the memberships. J. L. Floyd, general 
chairman of the convention, is in charge of 
arrangements and is making plans for sight- 
seeing tours, including a trip to Stone 
Mountain, for those who will arrive on 
Thanksgiving afternoon. 








SOCIAL SECURITY RECORD-KEEPING 


A printed pamphlet containing 32 pages, written in textbook style with adequate illustrations and 
problems. This pamphlet can be used as a supplement in any bookkeeping course. 
formation in regard to the effects of social security records on bookkeeping records. 


It presents vital in- 


The list price is 24 cents, subject to the usual schoo! discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Dallas 


Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco 
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William Blake Transferred 


William Blake, for- 

merly of the junior high 
school, Champaign, Illi- 
nois, has been trans- 
ferred to the Champaign 
Senior High School. Mr. 
Blake will serve as in- 
structor of vocational 
training and distributive 
occupations, which is a 
new division in the voca- 
tional department of the 
senior high school. 
- Mr. Blake has taught 
for three years in the 
Champaign Junior High 
School. He holds an 
A. B. degree from the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, and is now doing graduate 
work at the University of Illinois. 


National Catholic Typists 


The annual Every-Pupil Typing Contest, 
which is sponsored by the National Catholic 
High School Typists Association, will be 
held on March 9, 1939, in every participating 
high school. 
~The plan of classifying schools as to A and 
B, was proposed and adopted at the annual 
business meeting held recently, and was 
put into effect in September, 1938. The 
divisions are as follows: Class A Novice 
Division—schools having regularly enrolled 
from one to thirty pupils, inclusive; Class A 
Amateur Division—schools having regularly 
enrolled from one to thirty pupils, inclusive; 
Class B Novice Division—schools having an 
enrollment of thirty-one pupils or more; 
Class B Amateur Division—schools having 
an enrollment of thirty-one pupils or more. 
~-Champion trophies will be awarded to 
schools according to the class median of 
both novice and amateur divisions in Classes 
A and B. Second- and third-place trophies 
will be awarded in both divisions of Classes 
A and B. A trophy becomes the permanent 
property of the school after it is won three 
times. The ten highest ranking individuals 
in both classes will receive ribbon awards. 

Schools are asked to obtain application 
blanks as soon as possible and not later than 
February, 1939. Blanks and literature may 
be obtained by writing to Reverend Father 
Matthew Pekari, National Catholic High 
School Typists Association, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 














William Blake}. 
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Mr. Stubbe Makes Change 
William H. Stubbe, 


former commercial in- 
structor of the East Fair- 
mont High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, has 
accepted a position as 
assistant of the teacher- 
training department of 
Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, North Carolina. 
He will also direct the 
work of the typewriting 
department. 

Mr. Stubbe completed 
his undergraduate work 
at the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce and 
received his A. B. degree in commercial 
education. He received his Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


e ~~ + 
N. E. A. Department of Business 


In the October issue of Tue BALaNce 
SHEET, an announcement was made that Dr. 
Jessie Graham had been appointed editor of 
the National Business Education Quarterly. 
Her title has since been changed to Editor- 
in-Chief. There will be a special editor for 
each issue. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, director of commercial 
education of Des Moines, Iowa, will edit the 
first Quarterly for the school year, 1938-39. 
Mr. Zelliot is a good choice for this work 
because of his experience in high school 
teaching, in university teaching, in teacher- 
training work, and in his present position as 
director. Mr. Zelliot has also previously 
served as vice president and president, re- 
spectively, of the Department of Business. 

Henry Orlo Backer, chairman of the com- 
mercial department of the Fairfax High 
School, Los Angeles, California, has been 
appointed managing editor of the Quarterly. 
The new business manager plans to make 
this year’s Quarterly modern in appearance 
and easy to read. Mr. Backer is a past presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Commercial Teach- 
ers Association. 

A new service of the Department of Busi- 
ness will be the National Business Education 
News, which will be edited by Clyde Rowe 
of Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The first issue will feature the 
proceedings of the New York convention 
with news concerning the Department’s 
program for the year. 





W. H. Stubbe 
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When it comes to the 
balance-sheet approach, 


M-ecKINSEY°S 
BOOKKEEPING 
and ACCOUNTING 











is really “tops 





SECOND-YEAR VOLUME ... Revised by EDWIN B. PIPER 


McKINSEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
was the first textbook for high schools based upon the 
balance-sheet approach. It has consistently led in that 
field because of its simplicity, smoothness, and accu- 
racy. The third edition will appeal to you because of 
these three features and because of the selection of 
problems, the uniformity of length of chapters, and the 
optional practice material. 


The second volume has recently been revised by 
Edwin B. Piper, Commercial Supervisor, Albany Public 
Schools, Albany, New York. It is based specifically 
upon the state course of study and Regents’ require- 


ee ments of New York State. It contains numerous new 
nA ‘i features that will not be found in any other textbook. 
p SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


Teathoos (Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
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Enrich your course 


| in selling and 


merchandising _ 


| FUNDAMENTALS 
of ADVERTISING 


Third Edition 
By ROWSE and FISH 


vWv 


With the rapidly expanding program of 
teaching selling and merchandising, a 
course in advertising is becoming indispensa- 
ble. FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is 
unquestionably the leading textbook pub- 
lished specifically for secondary schools. It 
is written by two authors who have had rich 
experience in training and supervising stu- 
dents in classroom work and in cooperative 
store occupations. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING is beautifully illustrated and 
clearly presented, with a variety of questions 
and problems. It is available with a workbook 
and a teachers’ manual. 


2 ee a SC 


| Ww 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


* Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


Professor Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
submitted a report of the results of the 
National Clerical Ability Tests which wer 
prepared and administered by a joint com- 
mittee on tests representing the Nationa! 
Office Management Association and the 
National Council of Business Education. 
The following is quoted from his report: 


As is generally known, these tests are prepared 
and administered by a Joint Committee on Tests 
representing the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and the National Council of Business Educa- 
tion. After five years of experimental testing, a 
permanent testing program was Jaunched in May, 
1938. This brief statement is to report the results of 
the 1938 tests and to announce the tests for 1939. 


There were 23 testing centers in a geographical 
area stretching from Omaha, Nebraska, on the 
West to Boston, Massachusetts, on the East; and 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, and Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the North to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on the South. 


In these centers, 1,285 students from forty-five 
schools took the tests as follows: Fundamentals, 
1,123; General Information, 1,120; Typing, 278; 
Stenographic, 547; Bookkeeping, 270; Machine 
Transcription, 62; Filing, 64; Machine Calculating, 
64. Thus, it will be seen that a total of 3,528 tests 
were given. 


A total of 355 certificates were awarded as follows: 














No. oF No. or 
TEsT TESTEES | CERTIFICATES 
Stenographic.............. 547 136 
ore 278 89 
Bookkeeping.............. 270 80 
Machine Transcription. ... . 62 18 
cepa 64 15 
Machine Calculating. ...... 64 17 
ee ee ae 1,285 355 











The Committee is pleased with the results and it 
believes that no teacher should be discouraged. The 
results in 1988 were better than those in 1937. This 
doubtless is the result of greater emphasis on the 
types of work on which the tests are based—on the 
development of composite occupational skills in- 
stead of simple, elemental, operating skills, or mere 
knowledge about business. For example, results in 
the bookkeeping test were 100 per cent better than 
in the previous year. Substantial but smaller gains 
are noted in other tests. 


May 24, 25, and 26 have been set as the 
tentative dates for the 1939 testing program. 
Information about the National Clerical 
Ability Tests may be obtained by contacting 
the heads of the local high school commer- 
cial departments or by writing to the Joint 
Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Assigning Practice Work 
(Continued from page 116) 


plementary exercises at the end of each > 


chapter. These supplementary problems 
can be used. The weakness in using these 
problems is that the students may solve 
them before coming to class. .The teachers 
may also create problems to cover the points 
of the discussion. There are some supple- 
mentary exercise books available which can 
be put into the classroom as classroom text- 
books, or the students may use them as 
laboratory manuals. I have found that sup- 
plementary exercise books are very satis- 
factory. They have aided materially in 
solving the problem of getting the students 
acquainted with the various account names 
used and the methods of setting up book- 
keeping information, since these supple- 
mentary books are not written to accom- 
pany any particular textbook. 

Following the day of the class problem or 
examination, the discussion is led by the 
students who have had some real difficulty 
in the solution of the problem or, if the stu- 
dents did not have difficulty with the prob- 
lem, they may have seen a possible difficulty 
in future problems. With this method, not 
so much time is spent in discussing known 
material. 

As a result of this procedure, I have 
found that the students become more inde- 
pendent in their study. When they know 
that the next day’s class problem is going 
to be similar to their practice problem, the 
students have a greater desire to know the 
fundamental principles involved so that a 
different title applied to the same account 
does not upset them. More of the slow 
students come to me during consultation 
periods or after school to ask questions and 
to get help. 


Daniel W. McMillan 


Daniel W. McMillan, 
head of the commercial 
department of the South- 
western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, died 
on August 31. He was 
born in Chicago, Illinois, 
on August 10, 1875. He 
was graduated from the 
College of Commerce, 
Grand Prairie Seminary, 
Onarga, Illinois, in 1899. 

Mr. McMillan taught 
in the public schools at 
Coldwater and Calumet, 
Michigan, and Prince- 
ton, Illinois, before he 
was appointed to the faculty of Eastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, in 1905. He 
taught in Eastern High School until 1908, 
when he was transferred to Western High 
School. He resigned his position on May 25, 
1911, and was re-appointed on February 1, 
1912. He then taught at Eastern, Western, 
and Nordstrum High Schools before he was 
assigned to Southwestern High School. __, 

Mr. McMillan was president of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
in 1923. He missed attending the meetings 
of this Association only once in twenty-five 
years. 





D. W. McMillan 


Dr. Warfield Retires 


Dr. George A. Warfield, professor of 
economics and former dean of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, has 
retired because of ill health. His resignation 
became effective on September 1. 





20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
writing, Third Edition. 


STANDARDS FOR TEST SCORES 
GENERAL BUSINESS. The achievement tests for General Business have been standardized so that 


you can compere your pupils with those in other schools. If your teachers’ manual does not contain the 
standards, a report of the standerds will be sent separately. 


Standards are also being developed for 20th Century Type- 
Preliminary standards are now available. Interested teachers should write for a 














report. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati Chicago New York Dallas San Francisco 
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Teachers Service Column 








BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 








SELL AS you Go. Let us consider the sales- 
man as a living, driving, constructive force 
in business. Likewise, let us consider the 
teacher as the vital, leading, and construc- 
tive force in our educational system. The 
constructive salesman is a business builder. 
He is not content with only one sale of a 
product; he uses his first sale to make more 
and larger sales. The constructive teacher 
helps students to acquire knowledge that 
will be useful, to develop skills that can be 
sold in the business world, and to foster 
attitudes of behavior that will help to make 
a better impression on others, and to live a 
better and a more useful life. Arithmetic 
can be made to do all these things. 

The teacher should constantly show rela- 
tionships. While teaching addition, let stu- 
dents know that it is one of the fundamental 
operations of fractions, both common and 
decimal. Do the same while teaching sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. The 
essential operations are fundamental to all 
units; they are fundamental to every prob- 
lem. Explain to your students just what 
fundamental means and use this explanation 
in selling the development of skill by means 
of drill and dictated problems. 

Show relationships between common frac- 
tions, decimal fractions, percentage, and 
interest. Have the students sold on per- 
centage and interest before you get to those 
particular units of work. Reach ahead; 
stimulate interest in subjects to come; make 
students eager to reach those interesting 
fields; and use that interest to achieve the 
essential mastery of the fundamentals so 
that the students can handle the work. Call 
it the “Green Pastures” or the “Promised 
Land” theory, if you will. The idea works 
in both selling and in teaching. 


Branch out a little. Stimulate some en- 
thusiasm for other subjects. Show how 
arithmetic is related to salesmanship, to 
bookkeeping, to clerical work, to govern- 
ment, to letters, and to business in general. 
In other words, show relationships. Sell as 
you go. Sell arithmetic. Sell business educa- 
tion, academic education, more education, 
better education, and sell the students to 
themselves. You can do all this with the 
one word—fundamental. 
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Teachers Service Column 





JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 








re ° 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES. Pupils learn by ob- 


serving, listening, reading, discussing, doing 
exercises, solving problems, writing themes 
or examinations, answering questions orally, 
and composing and asking questions. It is 
important that teachers keep these funda- 
mentals in mind. In all these learning ac- 
tivities, the teacher should be considered the 
leader, the guide, or the confidential adviser 
as to time, place, and methods of procedure. 

At the beginning of study about business, 
the pupil should be interested in finding out 
for himself what money is, why and for what 
it is needed in business, the best ways of 
handling it, and safe ways of storing it. 
When the pupil has satisfied his curiosity 
about United States money and possibly the 
money of some countries with which we have 
friendly trade relations, he will be ready to 
turn his attention to banks. When the pupil 
receives a check which he cashes or exchanges 
for some article of merchandise, he is a user 
of bank services. While studying the uses 
that businesses and individuals make of 
banks, it might be worth while to arrange 
for the class to visit a bank. Before the class 
makes such a visit, the teacher should fortify 
his standing with the group by making a 
preliminary survey, and become informed on 
the bank and its workings. The teacher 
should see to it that the guide shows the 
features that will be most helpful to the 
pupils in terms of the objectives of the study. 
The various services offered by banks should 
be made known, and some explanations and 
illustrations should be given of the use of 
banks by customers. The duties of the 
different workers should be made known to 
pupils, some of whom will no doubt wish to 
become bank employees. With this knowl- 
edge, pupils should become better users of 
bank services. 

This study and observation should con- 
tribute toward better organization and 
management of school banks, lunchrooms, 
papers, and entertainments. The pupils will 
doubtless be more precise and prompt in 
making deposits, in drawing checks, and in 
accounting for all funds handled. They will 
also become more appreciative of the uses 
of money and the responsibility for com- 
petent and accurate performance of duties. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 











TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 





TEACHING AND TESTING. Testing in typing 
is but one phase of the whole teaching proc- 
ess; teaching is the function of the teacher. 
This is a trite statement, but it points to a 
fundamental difference of opinion among 
typing teachers concerning the place of 
tests in teaching pupils to type. Many 
teachers feel that all exercises should be 
marked and that a record should be made of 
all errors found in each writing. This pro- 
cedure means that the pupils are tested each 
day; it confuses testing and teaching. 


In a number of schools, teachers are ex- 
perimenting with the plan of using tests at 
stated intervals and depending on a sampling 
of selected exercises for the check on daily 
work. This plan permits the pupil to experi- 
ment with his practice procedures and to use 
his judgment as to the best setup of problem 
material without fear of being marked down 
in the teacher’s “black book.” This plan 
also helps the teacher to motivate pupil 
practice; it gives opportunity for the teacher 
to challenge pupil effort; and it calls for the 
appraisal of pupil production after teaching 
has taken place and after pupils have had an 
opportunity for the teaching to make modi- 
fications in typing behavior patterns. 

Teachers agree that pupils work best 
when they feel that they are making progress. 
Progress is usually determined in relation to 
an established goal. It is not always fair, 
however, to set the same goals for all classes. 
Instead, goals should be set in relation to 
the probable learning rate of the class and 
for each pupil. 

Try the following plan to see if it helps 
pupils to practice without fear of the out- 
comes of experimenting with practice pro- 
cedures: Announce to the first-semester 
pupils who have had not more than eight 
weeks of work that the goal for the tenth 
week is fifteen gross words a minute for 
three-minute and five-minute writings, and 
that par for the ninth week is thirteen words 
with not more than an average of two errors 
to a line; par for the tenth week is fifteen 
gross words with not more than an average 
of one error to a line. This is a generous 
error allowance, but it will be sufficient to 
cause the pupils to work for par in accuracy 
as soon as they-have achieved par in speed. 
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LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 





EMPHASIZING SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONSE- 
quences. A presentation of the subject of 
law should include emphasis on the social 
and economic consequences of particular 
principles and rules under which we must 
act. Such emphasis gives the pupil a better 
understanding of the law; gives a basis for 
constructive criticism of a given law; and 
gives a means by which the solution of a 
legal problem may be discovered. The sub- 
ject, therefore, has more than one value. 


The social and economic consequences of 
a law differ materially from the cause of a 
law or the object sought to be obtained 
thereby. Consider an ordinance that pro- 
hibits parking on the main street of a given 
city for longer than five minutes. The cause 
for the law was that cars were parked on 
the main street all day. The object to be 
obtained from the law was to make room for 
shoppers. In view of the short time allowed 
by law for parking, however, it may happen 
that the consequence will be that shoppers 
will drive to another city to make their 
purchases. 

Consider also the national currency legis- 
lation. The cause of it was the need of money 
to prosecute the Civil War without issuing 
more greenbacks. The object was to compel 
banks to purchase government bonds. A 
major consequence of the law is that we en- 
joy a uniform currency with the many bene- 
fits that did not exist with the various state 
bank notes. 

Suppose that the class is considering a 
case in which the bailee in an ordinary simple 
bailment sells the goods to an innocent third 
party. If the class feels that the third party 
should obtain a title superior to that of the 
bailor, such an impression may be easily 
changed by pointing out the social effects of 
such a decision. That is, by pointing out 
how our economic and social activities would 
be curtailed or paralyzed if we could not 
allow another with safety to borrow a lawn- 
mower, to keep” our goods, or to transport 
our property. 

The pupil who weighs the consequences 
of his decision when solving a case problem 
has a much better chance of reaching a cor- 
rect solution, for he will eliminate any de- 
cision that does not seem socially desirable. 
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Bibliography on Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing. A 40-page mimeographed booklet bound in 
paper, containing an annotated bibliography of book- 
keeping and accounting for teachers. The list consists 
of materials found in magazine articles, books, pam- 
phlets, and theses. Evaluated as a class project in 
the University of Iowa under the direction of Dr. P. 
O. Selby. The items are marked to indicate whether 
they are highly recommended, recommended, or no 
opinion is given. Price 30 cents a copy. Research 
Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Literature of Better Business Bureau. Com- 
mercial teachers and teachers of courses in consumer 
education will be especially interested in the literature 
available from the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc. Some of the booklets on facts cover such topics 
as health cures, advertising, jewelry, oil royalties, 
rayon, savings, borrowing money, furs, and invest- 
ments. Most of these booklets sell for 5 cents each. 
The one on investments sells for 8 cents. The booklet 
explaining the activities of the Bureau sells for 5 cents. 
These can be obtained from the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York, 
New York. 


Courtesy Book. By Horace J. Gardner and Pa- 
tricia Farren. A 112-page printed book bound in cloth 
which is advertised as “An etiquette book within the 
price range of every commercial student.” One chapter 
deals with letter courtesy, and one with office courtesy. 
The other eight chapters of the book deal with such 
topics as table technique, personal neatness, clothes, 
and conversation. The book will serve as a valuable 
reference reading for anyone, although it is not devoted 
specifically to business. Price $1.00. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 227 South Sixth Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Factors Involved in the Reporting and 
Transcribing of Stenographic Materials. A 
120-page printed book bound in paper, containing a 
thesis written by Rowena Wellman under the super- 
vision of Professor H. D. Kitson as a partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia University. In this study, Miss 
Wellman has tried to discover the influences of cer- 
tain factors upon reporting and transcribing certain 
stenographic material. Some of these factors cover 
sentences, syllabic intensity, stroke intensity, vocabu- 
lary, hearing, writing, reading, appreciation of language, 
spelling and punctuation. Privately published; not 
for sale. Rowena Wellman, 105 West Quincy Street, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Guidance Service Standards for Secondary 
Schools. A 50-page printed booklet bound in paper, 
prepared by a committee of the New Jersey Secondary 

ool Teachers’ Association. It covers such topics as 
the aims and principles of guidance, some guidance 
terms defined, minimum essentials of counselling, ser- 
vice standards, organizing and administering. certifi- 
cation standards for guidance workers, and a bibli- 
ography. For information, write Laura J. Doughty, 
Corresponding Secretary, Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 


Publications of Public Affairs Committee. 
A series of paper-bound pamphlets of approximately 
82 pages each, devoted to important economic, social, 
political, and business problems. Some of the topics 
covered are: Income and Economic Progress, Credit 
for Consumers, This Question of Relief, Farmers 
Without Land, Saving Our Soil, Farm Policies Under 
the New Deal, Readjustments Required for Recovery, 
How We Spend our Money, Can America Build Homes? 
Price 10 cents each. For detailed information about 
all the pamphlets available, write Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 8 West 40th Street, New York, New York. 


Selling Home Furnishings Successfully. An- 
other addition to the growing list of publications in 
the field of merchandising and selling. It was written 
by Samuel W. Reyburn, chairman of the board of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation. A 284-page illus- 
trated book. Many pictures of attractive interiors 
are included. Emphasis is placed upon a knowledge of 
furniture and style with a minimum amount of at- 
tention given to selling principles. It is a valuable 
book to use as a supplement in the merchandising 
course. Price $2.25. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


Vocations in Business. A 51-page printed book- 
let bound in paper, prepared by members of the busi- 
ness department of the Gary Public Schools under 
the supervision of Bernice Engels, director of mathe- 
matics and business. Various teachers have con- 
tributed to the contents. The following topics are 
covered: Auditing, Bookkeeping, Business as a Voca- 
tion, Business Courses of the Day High School, Busi- 
ness Engineering, Filing, General Office Work, Ma- 
chine Calculation, Possibilities for Growth and Im- 
provement, Retail Selling, Stenography, The Private 
Secretary, Typing as a Vocation, Your Own High 
School Program, Your Personal Equipment, Your 
Training for Work. Price 15 cents, postpaid. Bernice 
Engels, Director of Mathematics and Business, Board of 
Education, Gary, Indiana. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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to another — 
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20TH CENTURY IYPEWRITING 


Third Edition — By Lessenberry and Jevon 


Many of the adoptions of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING have resulted from the recommendation 
of one teacher to another. Here are a few typical 
comments of teachers in praising “20TH CEN- 


TURY”’: 
“I like the introduction of punctuation, grammar, Now used in 
syllabication, and other features in the technique more than 
studies." 

*e 12,000 schools 


“20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING provides con- 
stant repetition of every letter of the alphabet.”’ 
2 
“The constructive thought content makes many 
students feel above the juvenile age.” 
a 
‘Why did not someone think of the memorized 
drills before? They develop greater typing speed, 
a greater reading span, and better memory.” 
* 


v 










“I especially like the well-organized lessons.”’ 
@ 


“There is plenty of material for long periods 
and to take care of better students.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
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The Three R’s 


Old-fashioned: ‘“‘What is meant by the three R’s?” 
New-fashioned: “The three R’s run all through life. 
At 25 it’s romance, at 45 it’s rent, and at 65 it’s rheu- 
matism.” age 
. 


Costly 


Old Lady: “Son, can you direct me to the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank?” 
Newsboy: “‘Yessum, for a quarter.” 
Old Lady: “Isn’t that pretty high pay, my boy?” 
Newsboy: “‘No, ma’am, not for a bank director.” 
e ee 


Modern Conveniences 


Little May had just returned home from the circus 
and her grandmother asked her what animal she liked 
the best. 

“Oh, the big elephant,” she said. “You ought to 
see him pick up the buns with his vacuum cleaner.” 

e ee 
Right! 


Professor: ““What are the three words most used 
among college students?” 
Freshman: “I don’t know.” 
Professor: “Correct!” 
eee 


Taking His Measure 


“T have sad news. My dog died last night.” 

“What happened? Did it swallow a tape-line and 
die by inches, or run up the alley and die by the yard?” 
, “Naw, it crawled under the bed and died by the 
oot.” 

ee @ e 


O. K. With Her 


A young, city girl was vacationing in the country 
and became friendly with a farmer boy. One evening 
as they were strolling across a pasture they saw a cow 
and calf rubbing noses in the accepted bovine fashion. 

“Ah,” said the farmer boy, “that sight makes me 
want to do the same.” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the girl, “‘it’s your cow.” 

e @ e@ 


A Matter of Definition 
Mrs. Smith: “John, it says here that some gunmen 


took a racketeer for a ride. What kind of a ride?” 
John: “A slay ride, my dear.” 


ee © e 
Cause and Effect 
He: “What happened when the boss caught you 


reading a novel instead of doing your work?” 
She: “I lost my place.” 
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Laugh- and the World 






Laughs with You 


Taking It Literally 


Teacher (in English school): “Can anyone in the 
class tell me the meaning of the word ‘appetite.’ ” 
Small Boy (timidly raising his hand): “I know, sir. 
When I’m eating I’m ’appy and when I’m done I’m 
tight.” 
ee ee 


Ideas 


Bishop Watterson tells the story of how a drummer on 
a train mistook him (the Bishop) for another commer- 
cial traveler, and asked, him if he represented a big 
house. 

“Biggest on earth,” said the Bishop. 

“‘What’s the name of the firm?”’ queried the drummer. 

“Lord & Church,” replied the imperturable Bishop. 

“Hum, Lord & Church, never heard of it. Got any 
branch houses anywhere?” 

“Branch houses all over the world,” said the Bishop. 

“That’s queer. Never heard of ’em. Is it boots and 
shoes?” 

“No.” 

“Hats and caps?” 

“Not that either.” 

“Oh, dry goods, I suppose.” 

“Well,” said the Bishop, “‘some call it notions.” 


He Won 


The teacher had been reading stories of boys who 
had grown to manhood and achieved fame by their 
inventions. “Now tell me,” she asked one boy, “what 
would you like to invent?” 

“I'd like to invent a machine so that by simply 
pressing a button all my lessons would be finished cor- 
rectly,” came the prompt reply. 

“And you?” continued the teacher, calling on 
another boy. 

With an effort the boy rose to his feet and replied 
in a drowsy voice: “Something to press the button!” 


Flunking? 


Diner: “What kind of pudding is this?” 
Waiter: “That’s college pudding, sir.” 
Diner: “‘Well, there’s an egg in it that should have 
been expelled.” 
eee 


Boners 


The following correction appeared in a small town 
paper: 

“Our paper carried the notice last week that Mr. 
John Doe is a defective in the police force. This was 
a typographical error. Mr. Doe is really a detective 
in the police farce.” 
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Fuzzy-Mindedness 
(Continued from page 109) 


they are ever alert to changing conditions; 
in a word, they work intelligently. 

If an office worker aspires to be more than 
a routine clerk, he needs judgment. Judg- 
ment is the outcome of knowledge and ex- 
perience. The judgment of a person on a 
problem or a situation about which he knows 
nothing is worthless. There is no such thing 
as a “faculty”’ of judgment which can be ap- 
plied to situations of all sorts. A person who 
has developed good judgment hears all the 
evidence; he weighs that evidence carefully; 
and then, in the light of the evidence and of 
his own knowledge and experience, he ar- 
rives at a judgment on the particular matter 
that confronts him. 

Efficiency is the fourth quality possessed 
by good office workers. An inefficient person 
is one who is lazy, slipshod, and indifferent. 
An efficient person, on the contrary, is one 
who is industrious, methodical, alert, and 
enthusiastic. He does not dawdle over his 
work; he does not work haphazardly. It is 
results that count in this world. A person 
may be ever so willing; he may work ever so 
hard; but unless he gets correct results, he 
is not an efficient worker. 


Loyalty is the watchword of the good office 
worker. He is loyal and true to the interests 
of his employer. Loyalty does not mean sub- 
serviency. True loyalty often consists of 
bringing to the employer’s attention facts 
and situations which may be distasteful to 
him. It would be disloyal for an employee 
not to present all the facts that ought to 
enter into a decision that the employer is 
called upon to make. Many matters that 
pass through the hands of an office worker 
are not intended for the eyes nor the ears of 
other people—even of other employees in 
the same office. A good worker is always on 
the alert not to betray, by a slip of the 
tongue or by idle talk, matters that have 
been entrusted to his care. He is dependable 


and trustworthy because he is loyal in every 
fibre of his being. 


An individual’s personality is a composite 
of all his qualities—physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual. Personality is most often 
found in workers of mental stamina and 
moral substance—people who, by means of 
work, study, and reflection, have steadily 
advanced their lives in useful and profitable 
service. If a young person works his brain 
and doesn’t stifle his heart, he will uncon- 
sciously develop personality. . 





| 75 drills and 75 tests — 
WORKBOOK in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By J. W. Smith 


oni ee 


ASCE RES: EE RN Co 


past records. 


The workbook may be used independently or with any textbook. 


Cincinnati New York 


WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC (81%4’x 11”) contains 75 
drills and ‘75 corresponding tests. All the fundamentals of business 
arithmetic are covered. Many short cuts are introduced. Standards 
are established whereby students can compete against their own 


4 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


| (Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Address Replies 
To: 








e Teachers 
e Positions 


e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Middle-aged, married man with many years’ experience as 
teacher and manager, and actual business and public account- 
ing experience, desircs position as teacher of accountancy and 
allied subjects, or manager of c cial school. A-1 refer- 
ences. Will consider buying interest. Address, No. 43. 








Married man, age 34, with nine years’ experience as high 
school instructor of bookkeeping, commercial law, shorthand, 
typewriting, salesmanship, and business training, desires 
position. Has had experience as student fund treasurer, vo- 
cational guidance worker, and store salesman. Address, No. 





Married man, age 31, with experience as combination 
teacher-salesman-manager, desires to change positions. Has 
A. B. degree and an unusual sales record. Can teach account- 
ing (Walton and 20th Century), arithmetic, commercial law, 
salesmanship, typing, office machines, English, and allied 
subjects. Can also handle all types of work connected with a 
business college. Address, No. 45. 





Lady, with fourteen years’ commercial teaching experience, 
desires position. Has taught comptometer for one year at The 
Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan. Address, Pear! Kindred, 
Priscilla Inn, Detroit, Michigan. 





Young man with business college training, three and one- 
half years’ college work, and twelve years’ office experience, 
desires position as teacher of Gregg shorthand, typing, or 
both, in a businezss college or small high school. Address, 
Kenneth S. Swift, Sherwood, Tennessee. 





Experienced school man and teacher of Gregg shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and allied subjects, desires position. Is also a 
good penman. Has operated own schools and has had wide 
experience in all phases of business college work. Employed 
at present, but available on short notice. Address, No. 46. 





Young man, 28, desires teaching position in a reputable 
business school. Has had five and one-half years’ experience 
conducting own school, and one year’s general business expe- 
rience. Can teach 20th Century Accounting. business English, 
office practice, penmanship, rapid calculation, salesmanship, 
Gregg shorthand, and typewriting. Best of references. Middle 
West or East preferred. Address, No. 47. 





Woman with several years’ experience teaching commer- 
cial subjects would like position. Has a B. S. degree in com- 
merce and education, and is a graduate of a business college 
- of the International Accountants’ Society. Address, No. 





Lady teacher, with B. A. and M. A. degrees in business 
administration, wishes teaching or secretarial position in col- 
lege, junior college, or business college. Has had eleven 
years’ practical experience and high school teaching experience. 
Address, No. 49. 





Single man, 35, with B. S. and LL. B. degrees and nine 
years’ experience as teacher and manager of business schools, 
desires position in business college as teacher or manager. 
Can teach almost all commercial subjects. Can also solicit. 
Excellent references. Available immediately. Address, No. 50. 





An experienced business college man with a pleasing and 
dynamic personality desires a position as manager of a business 
college. Will consider leasing with privilege of purchase, or 
will consider buying an interest. Give full details. Address, 
R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 
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A young man with experience as commercial teacher, ex- 
ecutive, and solicitor, desires connection with reputable busi- 
ness school. Has A. B. degree and is a candidate for a Mas- 
ter’s degree in commerce ard education. Has state life cer- 
tificate. Has also had practical accounting and office experience. 
Salary of secondary consideration. Address, No. 51. 





Man with sixteen years’ experience in teaching bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, commercial arithmetic, business law, rapid 
calculation, spelling, penmanship, and shorthand (Gregg, Pit- 
man, and Speedwa), desires to locate permanently with an A-1 
business college. Has a pleasing and dynamic personality. 
Address, R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Lecturer, 30 to 45, wanted to give inspirational talks at 
high school assemblies in interest of leading college of husi- 
ness administration on Pacific Coast. Requires college degree, 
dynamic personality, and ability to hold students’ intercst. 
Must have car and be free to travel in Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states eight to nine months of year. State age, 
education, experience, and salary expected in addition to 
expenses. Address, No. 52. 





Business associate wanted to join an experienced schoo! 
executive, who formerly conducted a highly successful school 
of his own, in organizing a high-type college of commerce in 
a large Midwestern city. Definite need for school offers un- 
usual opportunity. Required investment, $5,000. References 
exchanged. Address, No. 53. 





WANTED: A live-wire field representative, either man or 
woman, who is capable of selling. Position can be developed 
into teaching-selling position if desired. Address, College of 
Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia. 





WANTED: Experienced teacher with an A. B. degree to 
teach shorthand, typing, and business English in a business 
college in the Pittsburgh district. Must be able to get results. 
Give age, education, experience record, references, salary 
expected, and send photograph. Address, No. 54. 





WANTED: Young man, with a few years’ successful, all- 
round business college experience, who desires a permanent 
executive position. An interest and eventually entire owner- 
ship might be available to right person. Address, No. 55. 





Private, well-established secretarial school on Eastern 
Coast wishes toe employ a full-time teacher capable of teaching 
all secretarial subjects. Give full details. Address, No. 56. 





Successful private business school in Baltimore, Maryland, 
wishes to employ a registrar. Excellent opportunity for high- 
type person. Give full details. Address, No. 57. 





WANTED: A live-wire young man for tuition salesman 
for small private school. Some teaching experience desirahle. 
Good commission basis. Give full details and send photo- 
graph. Address, No. 58. 





WANTED: An experienced field secretary for a well- 
known school in a large Eastern city. Unusual proposition 
for a solicitor who can produce results. Address, No. 59. 


WANTED: An experienced business college instructor, 
thoroughly familiar with the revised college edition of 20th 
Century Accounting, and who can handle other subjects in the 
business department, including business law, business ad- 
ministration, salesmanship, and penmanship. Address, No. 67. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy seven or eight comptometer desks in 
good condition. Address, No. 60. 





WANTED: To bay used comptometers and a mimeograph 
machine. State price and condition. Address, College of 
Commerce, Wheeling, West Virginia. 





WANTED: To lease with option of purchasing soon a 
good two- or three-teacher school in a medium sized city. 
Pacific Coast preferred, but not necessary. Will want posses- 
sion on February 1 or sooner. Must have best of reputation 
and must be able to stand thorough investigation. Give price 
and lease terms; also sale price and terms. Address, Charles 
O. Bentley, 4722 Fifteenth Avenue, N. E., Seattle, Washington, 
before January 1. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A two-teacher school located in large Eastern 
city. Enough busi in school to make $400 a month. Most 
of expenses on percentage basis. Free from debt and well 
equipped. Price, $1,500 down and balance on percentage of 
income. Address, No. 61. 








FOR SALE: A well-established, small business school in 
southeastern Georgia. Address, No. 62. 





FOR SALE: A small, private business school near Chicago 
with a high-grade reputation. Excellent surrounding territory. 
Good muiling list. No debts; well equipped. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for experienced teacher-executive. Owner selling be- 
cause of ill health. Address, No. 63. 





FOR SALE: School established by owner in 1915, located 
in a city of approximately 18,000 with a drawing territory of 
from 75,000 to 100,000. Own corner building in ideal section. 
School can be purchased with or without building. Complete 
equipment. Exceptionally good two- or three-teacher proposi- 
tion, or can be developed into larger school. Located in Eastern 
seaboard state with one-fifth of entire U. S. population within 
radius of 150 miles. Reasonable price; satisfactory terms. 
Complete details upon request. Address, No. 64. 3 

FOR SALE: Excellent two-teacher school located in West- 
ern city, Prepossessing inside and outside appearance. Will 
bear investigation in every respect. Address, No. 65. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Two stenotype machines and all necessary 
books tor $15 each. Machines have modern keyboards and 
are in good condition. Each machine with the necessary 
books sold for $30 two years ago. Address, No. 66. 








JOIN THE ROLL CALL 
November 11-24 
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Pi Rho Zeta Stages Mock Trial 


The annual mock trial 
of the Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity Chapter of Pi 
Rho Zeta, a_ national 
commercial fraternity 
and sorority, was staged 
in the auditorium of the 
Upper Iowa University, 
Fayette, Iowa, on April 
21. The mock trial was 
directed by Mrs. Grace 
B. Burdick, director of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness, Upper lowa Uni- 
versity. The entire plans 
and preparations for this yar. Grace Burdick 
unique program were 
made by the members of the fraternity and 
sorority. 

The judge and the two principal lawyers 
were selected by members of the group. 
Each lawyer then selected three members 
to act as counselors for the defendant and 
for the plaintiff. Those chosen to act as 
counselors and lawyers selected witnesses, 
arranged the arguments, the conditions of 
the trial, and the methods of approach. The 
jury, the bailiff, and the court reporters were 
selected, and a typical courtroom in which 
to stage the trial was prepared. The trial 
was held at night so that members of the 
student body of the college, members of the 
faculty, and townspeople could attend. All 
proceedings of the trial were carried on in 
typical courtroom style. The entire group of 
from thirty to fifty participants entered into 
the project with interest and enthusiasm. 


a o . 
Alpha lota Sorority 


Alpha Iota, international honorary busi- 
ness sorority, has installed two new chapters, 
bringing the chapter roster up to 136. 

Delta Pi Chapter was installed at Black- 
stone College for Women, Blackstone, 
Virginia, on May 14 by M. Estelle Eskridge, 
regional councilor, Richmond, Virginia, and 
by officers of Alpha Kappa Chapter, Smith- 
deal-Massey Business College, Richmond, 
Virginia. Mrs. Minnie Drake Townsend 
will sponsor this new chapter. 

On June 27, the Delta Rho Chapter was 
installed at the Wenatchee Business College, 
Wenatchee, Washington, by Mrs. Edna P. 
Kane, grand vice president, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Mabel C. Morton, owner of the 
school, will sponsor the group of twenty 
charter members. 
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The Job for Me 
(Continued from page 111) 


country. We carry on the correspondence, the 
clerical, the statistical, and the financial problems 
which touch everyone’s job. In our offices we have 
porters, office boys, clerks, typists, filing clerks, 
stenographers, accountants, and secretaries. Our 
office directs and manages the people and the work- 
ing of the plants. 


Ninth Student: Industry is my name. We make all 
kinds of things from raw materials. There are four 
major divisions of industry: mining and quarrying, 
manufacturing, building, and public utilities. The 
public utilities supply water, gas, electricity, and 
transportation. My helpers are mining engineers, 
superintendents, metallurgists, chemists, laborers, 
office workers, draftsmen, electricians, pipefitters, 
molders, machinists, boiler makers, and blacksmiths. 
In building, we have architects, interior decorators, 
carpenters, engineers, and laborers. 

Tenth Student: I am the American home maker. My 
homes are of two kinds: family homes, and institu- 
tional homes. We train girls to make better homes 
in the community. We locate and we fill many jobs 
as helpers in other people’s homes. In our bakeries 
and canning plants as well as in our manufacturing 
plants, we help to make homes better. Our institu- 
tional homes provide many jobs as janitors, maids, 
housekeepers, cooks, waiters, waitresses, cashiers and 
managers in hotels, inns, apartment houses, and 
restaurants. 

Eleventh Student: I represent the professions. Music, 
sculpture, and painting claim many persons. The 
churches need pastors and workers. Physicians, 
nurses, teachers, dentists, pharmacists, lawyers, and 
political workers are all needed. 


Twelfth Student: I am the American school. I help pre- 
pare boys and girls to lead a richer and a fuller life 
outside of school. I help all workers to do their work 
better, to take better care of their money, and to 
enjoy themselves more fully. 


Secretary: Thank you so much, boys and girls, for 
telling us something about the things we can do. By 
the way (picks up magazine), have you read this 
article about how we can choose our professions? 

Ali: No, we haven't. 


Secretary: (Reading) There are some 6,000 different 
things boys and girls can do for a living. Earning a 
living is the first thing you have to do. Then you can 
do other things to make your life more interesting. 

You have certain things you are able to do well, 
and other things you think you might like to do. 
Look around in your neighborhood. Study the jobs 
your friends and neighbors have; find out all you 
can about them. You will want to know what hours 
you have to work, how much chance there is to get 
a better job, and how much salary is usually paid. 
You must consider whether the job is permanent 
and whether it is detrimental to your health. 

You will want to know what work is expected on 
the job, what training it takes to be able to do the 
work well, and what subjects in school would be 
helpful on the job. You will also want to know if 
you can learn the work in school or if it is learned 
on the job. 

When you have found out all about the job you 
think you would like, take some other work and 
study it in the same way. After you have done this 
with many different occupations, you will know 
what work you would like best. 


Mr. Arsenal: That was very interesting. Isn’t there 
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some one in our school to whom a student can go for 
help in selecting his courses and his life work? 

Secretary: Oh yes. Our counselor, Mr. Jameson, would 
be of help to all students who find it hard to decide 
just what they would like to do. He is always glad 
to talk to students about their future plans. 

Mr. Arsenal: It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
know that we are helping students prepare for all 
work while they are at school. I hope the students 
will do their very best work every day. 

Secretary: I am sure they all try. Let’s all show Mr. 
Arsenal how we can sing the school song together. 


(Song—curtain) 








Vocationalizing Vocational Subjects 
(Continued from page 115) 


pay. Students are only too anxious to have 
an opportunity to gain practical experience. 
However, the merchants frequently insist 
upon making a donation to these learners. 

In addition to this practical experience, a 
student is also assigned a class period for 
observation in a certain store. No store is 
observed unless the owner has voiced a 
whole-hearted willingness to cooperate in this 
manner. The merchants are shown the re- 
ports (illustration shown on page 115) that 
are turned in and they have been pleased 
with the observation ability of the students. 
It is not unusual to receive requests from 
merchants for additional observation. 

This resumé of the work in the retail sell- 
ing course must certainly suggest the value 
of the cooperative plan of teaching. 

SECRETARIAL AND BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE. 
During the past semester, we have given a 
number of secretarial and bookkeeping stu- 
dents assignments in various offices. The 
plan followed in making these assignments is 
similar in many respects to the plan used in 
the retail selling course. 

In all three groups, this practice has 
brought about an entirely different attitude 
toward the commercial subjects. The stu- 
dents have begun to realize that they want 
to know the things they learn in their prac- 
tical experience not just because they want 
a good grade, but because they need to know 
these things. 

We feel that there are two keys to the 
success of the cooperative program. One 
key is the employer-instructor contact; the 
other key is the instructor-student contact. 

Kittanning merchants deserve special 
mention in any account of our school pro- 
gram. Their attitude has been that of com- 
plete faith in the Kittanning school system. 
These merchants have shown their willing- 
ness to go more than halfway in’ a coopera- 
tive program. However, we feel that they, 
too, have been helped materially. 


[Page 144] 
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1. If you want a general book on 
selling— 


2. If you want a book that has already 
proved successful— 


3. If you want a book that is stimu- 
lating and interesting 


4. If you want a book that empha- 
sizes the buyer’s point of view 
along with the seller’s point of 
view— 


Let this new book speak for itself— 
: FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


Third Edition — By R. G. Walters 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING has established the educational 
pattern in the field of selling. This book is now in its third edition. 
It is written by an experienced teacher who has a rich back- 
ground in selling. Here is a book that makes the classroom teaching 
of salesmanship not only possible but also practical. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is available with a workbook and 


a final examination. A teachers’ manual is furnished free. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


4 Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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by 
Loso 
Hamilton 


Agnew 


KINDS OF 
SUBJECT MATTER: 


This book integrates the previous 
subjects that have been studied, and 
adds new subject matter. The two 
types of subject matter are: 


1. Subject matter that correlates with 
other commercial courses, such as 
punctuation, capitalization, syllabi- 
cation, typewriting technique, filing 
and indexing, arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, and business organization and 
practice. 


2. Additional subject matter, such as 


the following, that is not included 
in other courses: office conduct, 
meeting callers, use of office refer- 
ence books, codes and messages, 
glossary of terminology, office ma- 
chines, and office organization. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





